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Solving  the  Downtown  Problem 

By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  VUe  President,  NRDGA 


IN  June.  I  accompanied  Philip  M.  Talbott,  senior  vice 
president  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C., 
on  a  three  and  one-half  week  cross<ountry  swing  during 
which  we  visited  15  major  cities  and  talked  with  nearly  a 
thousand  retailers.  Purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  discuss  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  with  merchants  and  to  make  an  on-the-spot 
survey  of  downtown  development.  In  the  course  of  the 
9,000  mile  trip,  it  soon  became  evident  that  retailers  every¬ 
where  are  most  interested  in  suggestions  for  improving 
downtown  business  through  a  community-wide  approach. 
Because  of  this,  and  also  because  he  had  some  concrete 
suggestions  to  offer,  NRDCA’s  president  found  himself 
devoting  the  major  p>ortion  of  his  talks  to  downtown 
vitalization. 

He  told  his  audiences:  “There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
downtowns  in  the  principal  cities  that  joint  action  of  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  with  an  interest  in  downtown  areas  cannot 
correct.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  maintain  the  advantages 
we  already  have.  We  must  recognize  that  the  downtown 
areas  are  the  greatest  shopping  centers  in  the  world.” 

Talbott  said  he  does  not  now  believe,  and  never  did  feel, 
that  downtown  America  is  doomed.  But  the  problem  of 
downtown  vitalization,  he  warned,  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  dressing  up  our  main  streets  and  the  buildings  and  stores 
which  line  our  thoroughfares.  “It  is  more  than  that,”  he 
said.  “Its  component  parts  include  mass  trans(X)rtation, 
traffic  relief,  parking  and  slum  clearance.” 

The  only  thing  that  distressed  Talbott  about  the  down¬ 
town  areas,  he  said,  is  the  negative  thinking  engaged  in 
by  some  pessimists.  “I  have  every  confidence  that  down¬ 
town  will  remain  the  heart  and  lifeblood  of  the  areas  they 
serve,”  he  said.  “There  can  be  no  successful  suburban  de¬ 
velopment  if  the  downtowns  suffer  because  the  suburban 
centers  always  will  complement  and  supplement  them. 

C«nter  of  City  Life.  “Downtown  shopping  areas  in  big 
cities  are  very  much  alive  and  will  continue  to  be  so,” 
Talbott  continued.  “Downtown  is  the  center  of  many  in¬ 
terests.  In  terms  of  real  estate,  it  represents  nationally  the 
greatest  single  investment  in  the  nation.  In  terms  of  the 
entertainment  world,  it  constitutes  the  focal  point  of  the 
theatre  and  motion  picture  industry.  In  relation  to  bank¬ 
ing,  it  includes  the  majority  of  banks  and  financial  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  country.  With  respect  to  civic  enterprise,  it 
represents  the  highest  percentage  of  endeavor  and  effort. 

“As  a  taxpayer,  downtown  does  far  more  than  yield  its 
share  of  the  burden.  And,  most  important,  downtown 
has  always  represented  the  shopper's  paradise.  Nowhere 
is  America’s  bounty  better  displayed  than  in  the  downtown 
shopping  areas  of  its  towns  and  cities.  To  the  average 
American,  downtown  symbolizes  the  Main  Streets,  the 
Broadways,  the  Fulton  Streets,  which  are  common  to  every 


city  in  the  nation.  But  downtown  is  more  than  a  street. 
It  is  the  nerve  center  of  any  population  area.  It  is  the 
heart  of  every  city.  Like  the  human  heart,  it  pumps  life 
into  the  entire  trading  area  it  dominates.  The  perimeter 
depends  on  it.” 

While  the  job  ahead  is  an  enormous  one,  Talbott  said 
“there  is  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  tradition  is  on 
our  side.  We  are  supported  by  tradition  in  the  desire 
of  the  American  consumer  to  shop  in  centralized  areas, 
the  tradition  of  buying  in  stores  centrally  located  and  con¬ 
venient  to  theatres,  hotels,  banks  and  professional  build¬ 
ings,  the  tradition  of  being  accustomed  to  wide  and  full 
assortments  of  merchandise— traditions  about  which  no 
other  area  but  downtown  can  boast.  In  addition,  a  third 
of  downtown  shoppers  are  already  there  for  other  reasons, 
and  the  other  two-thirds  can  be  drawn  by  aggressive  mer¬ 
chandising  and  community  leadership  with  an  eye  on 
traffic  problems,  conditions  of  facilities,  etc. 

“However,”  Talbott  pointed  out,  “we  can’t  exjjcct  the 
American  consumer  to  shop  downtown  because  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  our  downtown  business  interests.  If  we  are  to 
win  and  hold  the  downtown  customer,  we  must  do  those 
things  which  will  attract  her  trade,  and  once  having  done 
these  things,  we  must  use  every  publicity  media  at  our 
command  to  keep  her  informed  of  the  convenience  and 
advantages  of  shopping  downtown.” 

"Everybody's  Business."  Fast  earning  the  nickname  of 
“Mr.  Downtown  U.  S.  A.,”  because  of  his  leadership  in  the 
nationwide  drive  to  restore  downtown  as  the  pulse  of 
.America’s  economic,  social  and  cultural  life,  Talbott  made 
a  point  of  stressing  the  fact  that  “a  vital,  aggressive  down¬ 
town  business  district  is  everybody’s  business. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  he  said,  “there  is  an  over  emphasis 
on  retailing’s  position  in  relation  to  the  overall  downtown 
picture  because  of  the  development  of  suburban  areas. 
.Actually,  when  we  consider  the  downtown  problem,  we 
must  consider  downtown  as  the  center  of  all  business  and 
we  must  make  sure  that  all  business  is  represented  in  our 
program  for  vitalization  of  our  downtown  districts.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  it’s  a  job  in  which  every  segment  of  business  and 
civic  life  must  cooperate  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  cities 
in  their  rightful  and  traditional  role  of  nationwide  leader¬ 
ship.  It  is  just  as  imp>ortant  for  the  prof>erty  manager, 
the  real  estate  operator  and  the  banks,  particularly  their 
trust  departments,  to  recognize  the  vital  need  for  them  to 
join  in  ste()s  to  vitalize  downtown  business  districts.” 

Program  Suggested.  Cities  all  over  the  country  are  search¬ 
ing  for  the  right  formula  to  put  recentralization  of  their 
downtown  areas  in  motion.  Talbott  does  not  believe  the 
problem  is  insurmountable.  He  contends  that  the  problem 
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can  be  solved  through  unified  and  vigorous  action  properly 
executed.  There  is  a  continuing  good  future  for  down¬ 
town  areas,  but  the  time  for  effective  decisions  and  actions 
is  now,  he  told  businessmen. 

In  Talbott’s  opinion,  any  action  on  vitalization  of  down¬ 
town  districts  should  have  these  immediate  objectives: 

•  Organization  of  a  small  but  representative  group  of 
businessmen  and  civic  leaders  to  establish  a  program 
which  would  have  as  its  sole  objective  an  economically, 
culturally  and  socially  strong  downtown  district. 

•  Development  of  a  many-pronged  program  based  on  the 
elimination  of  slum  sections,  improvement  of  traffic  con¬ 
ditions,  provision  for  off-street  parking  facilities,  devel¬ 
opment  of  means  for  rapid  mass  transportation,  the 
attraction  of  private  capital  for  construction  to  vitalize 
the  area  and  promotion  to  bring  people  dow'ntown. 
For  those  who  are  worried  about  the  deterioration  of 

downtown  areas,  Talbott  had  this  advice:  “Modernization 
is  our  greatest  weapon  to  fight  suburban  competition.  It’s 
everybody’s  business  to  keep  downtown  alertly  modern. 
Our  studies  show  it  can  be  done  through  small,  able  com¬ 
mittees  working  for  the  joint  action  of  the  community. 
These  committees  should  rejxrrt  regularly  to  the  top  group 
and  each  of  them  should  be  assigned  a  clear-cut  area  of 
operation.  Their  attention  should  be  directed  to  such 
helpful  projects  as  one-way  streets,  center  lanes  for  bus 
traffic,  off-street  parking,  by-passing  highways  around  the 
business  district  to  relieve  traffic  congestion,  off-street  mass 
transit  terminals  to  prevent  the  blocking  of  streets  by  buses 
loading  and  unloading  passengers,  cultural  improvements 
and  the  formation  of  new  companies  for  building  and 
op>erating  parking  facilities  at  a  reasonable  profit.’’ 

Talbott  said  there  is  no  set  program  for  downtown 
vitalization  which  will  fit  every  city.  In  Chicago,  the 
NRDGA  head  pointed  out,  marked  progress  has  been  made 
through  erection  of  parking  garages  in  the  downtown  area. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  he  said,  is  meeting  the  challenge  with 
arterial  highways  to  eliminate  traffic  congestion.  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  he  said,  has  made  physical  improvements  in  the 
downtown  shopping  areas  to  attract  the  shoppers.  Other 
cities  tackle  the  problem  through  traffic  control. 

What  needs  to  be  done,  he  said,  is  to  map  out  a  program 
which  will  be  most  effective  for  “your  particular  city.” 
He  also  urged  merchants  to  talk  more  about  the  downtown 
area  and  to  publicize  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made.  Such  publicity,  he  said,  has  a  psychological  effect 
upon  other  property  owners  and  on  the  public  in  general. 

Suburban  Shopping  Centers.  In  urging  a  drive  to  keep 
downtown  a  live  force  in  the  community,  Talbott  did 
not  ignore  suburban  developments.  In  his  opinion,  the 
mushrooming  growth  of  suburban  living  does  not  fore¬ 
shadow  the  death  of  downtown.  “Retailers  should  under¬ 
stand,”  he  said,  “that  shopping  centers  are  additional  busi¬ 
ness  and  represent  a  perfectly  natural  development  as  a 
growing  population  expands  to  suburban  areas.  Customers 
want  convenient  service  so  it  behooves  stores  to  establish 
suburban  branches.”  But  he  sees  no  reason  for  not  recog¬ 
nizing  them  as  an  opportunity  for  additional  business. 

“Yes,  it’s  additional  business— not  comjietition,”  he  em¬ 


phasized.  “.\ctually,  the  success  of  fjerimeter  slujpping 
projects  dejiends  entirely  on  the  continuing  success  of  a 
healthy  downtown.”  He  predicted  that  outlying  (inter* 
will  compete  with  each  other  rather  than  with  downtowa 
He  also  added:  “We  talk  up  these  suburban  shoppii^ 
centers.  We  should  do  the  same  thing  about  downtown." 

Absentee  Owners.  Talbott  suggested  that  many  blighted 
sections  of  downtown  areas  are  made  up  of  deteriorated 
buildings  owned  by  absentee  owners,  some  of  whom  are 
grandchildren  of  former  city  builders,  who  permitted  the 
condition  of  their  property  to  slip  and  gave  downtown  a 
bad  name.  He  urged  the  local  downtown  committees  to 
contact  banks  and  lawyers  who  act  as  executors  for  these 
estates,  asking  them  to  encourage  their  absentee  owner 
clients’  to  put  money  into  property  improvement.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  them  that  it  is  just  plain 
gocxl  business  to  keep  their  properties  modern  from  the 
standpoint  of  better  tenants  and  rent  return. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  Talbott’s  remarks  were 
greeted  led  him  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  trip  that  “it  is 
my  firm  belief  1955  will  be  marked  as  a  year  in  which 
American  business  aw'oke  to  the  needs  of  her  long-neglected 
urban  centers.” 

Record  Year  Ahead.  Another  message  of  optimism  which 
NRDGA's  president  brought  retailers  in  the  cities  we 
visited  was  his  view  that  cash  registers  are  going  to  jingle 
more  merrily  in  department  stores  than  they  ever  did 
before.  He  voiced  great  confidence  in  the  immediate  future 
from  the  retailer’s  point  of  view  and  predicted  that  retail 
sales  are  headed  for  an  all-time  high  this  year.  He  based  his 
predictions,  he  said,  on  the  spirit  of  confidence  prevailing 
throughout  the  nation,  the  record  high  employment,  and 
the  fact  that  people  are  putting  more  money  into  goods 
than  ever.  He  believes  prices  will  remain  fairly  stable. 

Throughout  the  tour,  Talbott  urged  retailers  to  take 
an  interest  in  public  welfare  through  participation  in  com¬ 
munity  projects  planned  for  the  public  good.  He  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  store  cannot  avoid  active  and  constructive 
participation,  even  leadership,  in  community  affairs,  if  it 
is  to  prosper  along  with  the  community. 

During  our  talks  with  merchants,  we  found  that  in 
addition  to  the  subject  of  dowtnown  vitalization,  there 
were  several  other  matters  which  always  served  to  evoke 
brisk  discussion.  For  example,  merchants  generally  feel 
that  an  answer  still  remains  to  be  found  to  the  problem 
of  interesting  young  men  and  women  in  a  retail  career. 
This  applies  to  students  at  both  the  high  school  and  col¬ 
lege  level.  These  students  need  to  be  informed  of  the 
many  opportunities  in  retailing  and  of  the  well-paid  career 
that  awaits  those  who  invest  a  few  years  in  training. 

The  subject  of  revolving  credit  also  came  in  for  careful 
consideration.  There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  trend  lately 
to  lengthen  the  maturity  on  such  accounts.  Many  retailers 
with  whom  we  talked  were  not  at  all  in  favor  of  this  trend 
and  recommended  that  the  maturity  on  revolving  credit 
accounts  be  limited  to  six  months.  It  was  also  evident  that 
quite  a  few  merchants  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  start 
adding  a  service  charge  on  delinquent  charge  accounts. 
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Goldfishing  in  Macy’s  during  the  store’s  Children’s 
Week  were  thousands  of  youngsters  and  their  parents. 


The  Retail  Trafjk 
Promotion  Engineer 


By  Jerome  E.  Klein 

Public  Relations  Director,  Lane  Bryant 
Chairman,  SRDGA  Public  Relations  Committee 


Exhibits,  entertainments,  community  events — 
more  and  more  they  are  the  means  of  creating  retail  traffic. 
How  do  you  plan  these  events  and  direct  the  resulting 
traffic  so  that  it  will  do  the  store  the  most  good? 

It’s  a  specialized  technique,  discussed  here  by  an  expert. 


r  >. 


Anew  species  of  executive  is  com¬ 
ing  into  being  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
tailing.  He  is  a  combination  public 
relations,  publicity,  sales  promotion, 
research  and  theatrical  producer  pack¬ 
age,  who,  for  want  of  a  better  title, 
may  be  called  the  "retail  traffic  promo¬ 
tion  engineer.” 

Downtown  and  suburban  shopping 
areas  alike  have  need  of  his  special 
talents— because  there  are  very  few  re¬ 
tailers  today  who  are  not  able  to  offer 
the  same  merchandise  at  the  same 
price  as  their  competitors.  Something 
other  than  the  merchandise  itself  is 
needed  to  create  traffic. 

The  formula  behind  all  traffic  pro¬ 
motions  for  retailers  is  basically  this: 
Bring  crowds,  but  not  all  at  once. 
Bring  them  continuously,  bring  them 
in  a  mood  to  stroll  about  at  leisure, 
taking  enough  time  both  to  look  at 
what  they  came  to  see  and  to  shop. 

The  retail  traffic  engineer  plans  his 
traffic  magnets  (call  them  special 
events)  so  that  the  crowds  are  widely 
dispersed;  so  that  they  are  all  over  the 
place  at  the  same  time;  not  mobs  con¬ 
gregated  in  one  place  at  a  given  time. 
Mobs  in  one  sp>ot  kill  business  in  that 
particular  spot  and  draw  away  f)eople 
who  might  be  shopping  in  other  spots 
in  the  store. 

How  does  the  retail  traffic  engineer 
bring  in  a  crowd  that  is  not  a  mob? 
How  does  he  arrange  a  bunch  of 
p>eople  so  that  they  are  evenly  spread 
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Th«  children  drew  their  parents  through 
Macy’s  fifth  floor  toy  and  clothing  depart¬ 
ments  to  view  the  special  events  conducted 
during  the  store’s  Children’s  Week.  Events 
were:  boxing  matches  (top)  with  ex¬ 
champion  Tony  Canzonari  refereeing;  ap¬ 
pearance  of  teen-age  TV  star  Robin  Mor¬ 
gan  of  the  “Mama”  show  (center):  and  disc 
jockeys  Bob  and  Ray  (below). 


n, 


out  about  the  premises  instead  of  all 
in  one  spot? 

It  is  not  easy;  but  here  are  a  few  of 
the  tried  and  successful  methods. 

In  the  last  few  years  retailers  have 
been  accused,  in  a  kind  way,  of  com¬ 
peting  with  two  other  enterprises— the 
theater  and  the  museum.  But  in  a 
sense,  retailing  has  always  competed 
with  these  two  other  valuable  forms  of 
community  education  and  service.  The 
merchandise  the  retailer  brought  into 
his  shop  from  all  over  the  world  has 
always  been  an  attraction  equal  to,  or 
surpassing,  that  of  the  local  museum. 
Visitors  to  the  local  store  very  often 
have  ccHne  just  to  see,  to  learn,  and  to 
be  entertained.  It  is  the  wise  sales¬ 
person  of  a  wise  retailer  who  is  able 
to  convince  these  people  that  what 
they  see  in  this  veritable  museum  can 
be  their  very  own.  In  fact,  the  wise 
retailer  has  been  able  to  convince  the 
visitor  to  his  show  place  that  many  of 
the  objects  that  she  sees  are  things 
that,  though  she  never  knew  she  want¬ 
ed  them,  she  cannot  do  without. 

So,  show'manship  of  the  sort  that 
museums  and  theaters  use  is  an  old 
technique  for  the  retailer.  But  today 
he  has  gone  beyond  (although  he  is 
not  ignoring)  the  dramatizing  of  his 
own  merchandise.  He  is  using  special 
attractions  to  bring  them  in,  and  keep 
them  there.  Some  of  the  finest  exhibits 
in  the  world  have  been  shown  in  retail 
stores,  comparable  to  those  in  the 
greatest  exhibition  halls  or  museums. 
By  way  of  illustration,  we  mention  a 
few  of  them. 

Higbee’s  in  Cleveland,  Macy’s  in 
New  York  and  a  number  of  other  large 
department  stores  have  annual  flower 
shows.  Some  of  them  are  specialized, 
concentrating  on,  for  example,  roses. 
Others  just  become  a  magical  paradise 
of  flowers  of  all  sorts.  The  flower  ex¬ 
hibits  take  tw'o  general  forms.  One 
way  is  to  fill  the  windows  with  flowers 
to  lure  passers-by  inside  to  see  more 
and  better  of  the  same.  The  other 
method  is  the  one  used  successfully  by 
Higbee’s,  which  has  a  flower  exhibit  in 
the  auditorium  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
store.  Because  it  is  human  to  be  im¬ 
patient,  the  crowds  are  not  content  to 
wait  for  elevators  going  down  to  leave 
the  exhibit,  so  they  walk  down  or  ride 
down  on  the  escalators.  The  clever 
store  managers  have  enough  attrac¬ 


tions  on  each  floor  to  lure  them  away 
into  the  shopping  sections.  As  they 
filter  down  throughout  the  store,  they 
are  tempted  by  every  device  possible 
to  stop  and  shop. 

One  of  the  most  successful,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  oldest  typ>e  of  exhibit,  is  that 
of  the  artist.  This  is  a  wonderful  op- 
f>ortunity,  again,  to  lure  considerable 
traffic  at  all  times  during  the  store’s 
of>ening  hours  and  to  disperse  them 
through  the  entire  building  and  to 
every  part  of  the  building.  Gimbel’i 
in  Milwaukee  and  Lane  Bryant  in 
Manhasset,  Wanamaker’s  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  a  number  of  other  stores 
have  done  this  most  successfully.  A 
catalog  is  distributed  at  the  door  of 
the  store  telling  where  the  various 
paintings  can  be  found.  In  order  to 
find  them,  and  to  see  them  all,  the  art 
lovers  must  visit  every  floor,  and  every 
department  in  the  store.  Here,  again, 
every  device  is  used  to  tempt  the  visi¬ 
tor  to  stop  and  shop. 

Art  exhibits  take  several  general 
forms.  There  have  been  exhibits,  and 
these  are  the  most  popular,  of  the  art 
work  of  children  in  schools.  Roland’s 
in  Springfield,  Newman’s  in  Decatur 
are  among  the  stores  that  have  done 
this  job  well.  In  the  Springfield  shop, 
for  one  full  week  all  of  the  store’s  win¬ 
dows  are  turned  over  to  the  art  dep>art- 
ments  of  the  city’s  schools  for  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  finest  work  of  each 
grade  of  the  school  system  through 
high  school.  This  not  only  attracts 
everyone  in  the  community  interested 
in  art,  but  provides  a  guaranteed  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  parents  of  all  of  the  young 
exhibitors. 

Some  stores,  like  Lane  Bryant  in 
Manhasset  and  Lane  Bryant  in  Cleve¬ 
land  ctK)perate  with  local  amateur  and 
semi-professional  artists’  associations 
in  sponsoring  annual  Spring  or  Fall 
art  shows.  The  store  awards  prizes  and 
in  one  instance,  purchases  a  painting  a 
year  on  a  local  subject  so  that  it  is 
gradually  building  up,  through  the 
years,  a  collection  of  paintings  of  local 
scenes  which  is  of  great  value  to  the 
community.  The  store  itself,  after  it 
completes  this  collection,  is  in  a  sense, 
a  museum  of  the  community.  Here  is 
a  public  service  performed  at  the  same 
time  that  a  traffic  building  activity  is 
completed. 

The  third  type  of  art  exhibit  is  that 
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many  columns  of  publicity  in  the  New  York  papers.  Anangements  for  the 


exhibit,  which  includes  the  Broadw’ay  windows  and  over  100,000  square  feet 


inside  the  store,  are  a  complicated  matter  of  precision  timing  and  transpor¬ 
tation;  setting  it  up  requires  a  corps  of  200  people. 


Hudson's,  famous  for  community  better¬ 


ment  tie-ins,  staged  a  show  of  “Detroit 
Police  in  Action.”  Here  a  police  inspector  , 
gives  a  talk  on  marksmanship.  .Another 
Hudson  event  drew  about  50,000  persons 
who  came  to  see  ail  kinds  of  live  farm  ani¬ 
mals  in  “Mr.  Bunny’s  Barnyard”  at  the 
store  before  Easter  this  year. 


Every  year  Abraham  8:  Straus  presents 
tr<K)p  flags  to  newly  organized  Boy  Scout 
units  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  January  this 
year  65  new  groups  received  their  flags  at 
presentation  ceremonies  held  in  the  store’s 
employee  center.  Walt  Kelly,  creator  of 
Pogo,  did  sketches  for  the  boys. 
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which  is  limited  to  professionals.  Gim- 
bels’  in  Milwaukee  is  most  successful 
in  sponsoring  an  annual  art  competi¬ 
tion  for  paintings  of  Wisconsin  scenes. 
This  professional  exhibit  attracts 
people  from  all  over  the  state.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  sponsorships  of  art 
in  the  nation. 

There  «.e,  of  course,  other  forms  of 
exhibitions.  Stores,  from  time  to  time, 
acquire  the  priceless  possessions  of 
famous  estates.  An  example  was  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  collection 
put  up  for  sale  at  Gimbels  some  years 
ago.  This  collection  was  in  every  sense 
a  fine  exhibit  and  attracted  many 
thousands  of  people  who  could  not 
afford  to  make  any  purchases  from  the 
collection  itself,  but  lured  by  it,  be¬ 
came  customers  of  other  departments 
of  the  store. 

Retailing  has  not  neglected  its  role 
of  educator.  So  that  people  may  know 
about  new  products  and  how  best  to 
use  them,  there  are  continuous  exhi¬ 
bitions,  demonstrations,  and  lectures 
in  all  parts  of  stores  throughout  the 
country  telling  about  development  of, 
manufacture  of,  and  the  correct  and 
varied  p>ossible  uses  of  new  fabrics, 
plastics,  gadgets,  etc.  Foley’s  in  Hous¬ 
ton,  J.  L.  Hudson  in  Detroit,  and 
many  other  stores  throughout  the 
country  are  constantly  advertising, 
publicizing  and  promoting  exhibitions 
of  this  typ)e  on  every  floor  of  their 
store.  These  exhibitions  not  only 


bring  the  people  into  the  store  but 
keep  them  there.  They  visit  one  exhi¬ 
bition  after  the  other  and  many  of 
them  become  purchasers  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  directly  or  indirectly  promoted. 

The  retailer,  as  a  master  showman, 
has  done  some  mighty  strange  things. 
People  have  found  that  a  retailer  will 
do  most  anything  to  attract  a  crowd. 
A  store  in  Pennsylvania  once  had  an 
elephant  in  the  store,  and  Macy’s  in 
New  York  had  Elsie,  the  Cow,  and  her 
daughter,  Beulah,  on  exhibition,  and 
have  more  recently  had  a  gigantic 
goldfish  pond  stocked  with  thousands 
of  goldfish  which  they  permitted  the 
youngsters  to  fish  out  for  their  very 
own. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  these  things 
can  backfire.  We  doubt  if  Macy’s  will 
ever  have  a  gigantic  goldfish  pond 
again.  The  kids,  being  kids,  crowded 
the  little  containers  they  were  given 
with  as  many  goldfish  as  they  could 
catch.  The  result  was  that,  before  they 
reached  the  door,  some  of  their  prize 
catch  had  deceased.  Not  knowing  what 
to  do  with  them,  the  children  dropf)ed 
them  all  over  the  store.  Customers 
looking  at  brand  new  handbags  were 
shocked  to  find  dead  goldfish  in  them. 
It  took  many  weeks  to  clean  up  the 
mess. 

One  of  the  most  popular  attractions 
is  the  “personal  apjiearance’’  of  TV, 
radio,  theatrical  or  literary  celebrities. 
The  autograph  session  is  one,  the  en¬ 


Davy  Crqffc«tt  Day  in  Detroit  drew  kids  and  their  parents  from  miles  around.  Traffic 
was  sto[^>ed  when^the  King  of  the  Wild  Frontier  appeared  on  Hudson’s  marquee. 


tertainment  bit  is  another,  the  inforii-  I 
al  chat  is  still  another.  The  marvel  of  I 
rubbing  shoulders  with  a  celebrity  in  i  | 
department  store  is  always  a|)|)ealii^ 
and  crowd  producing. 

As  a  theater  has  the  problem  of  con¬ 
stantly  changing  the  stage  settings,  lo 
the  retailer  is  constantly  changing  the 
interior  of  his  store.  Overnight  there 
will  spring  up  an  Indian  village,  a 
fantastic  Disney  fairyland,  or  a  Davy 
Crockett  village.  Retailers  realize  that 
events  for  kids  are  great  nuisances,  but 
all  kids  have  parents,  and  parents  gen¬ 
erally  come  along  with  their  kids.  In 
fact,  many  stores  are  working  on  all 
sorts  of  techniques  to  separate  the  kkb 
from  their  parents  for  an  hour  or  two 
while  mama  wanders  all  over  the  store 
emptying  the  family  purse. 

The  suburban  shopping  center  b 
now  using  all  of  these  techniques  and 
because  of  the  very  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
urban  shopping  center,  it  is  a  retail 
traffic  engineer’s  dream  come  true. 

Shopping  centers  have  tremendous 
parking  lots  and  a  number  of  the  new 
centers  have  their  own  parks  and 
malls.  Some  of  them  even  have  au¬ 
ditoriums  for  special  events.  The 
suburban  shopping  center,  throu^ 
community  events  that  range  from 
actual  three  ring  circuses  to  lectures 
on  how  to  can  fruit,  attracts  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  and  men  shoppen 
from  many  miles  around.  They  come 
to  be  entertained,  to  be  educated, 
to  learn  something  new,  to  have  fun 
—but  they  also  come  to  shop  while 
they  are  there.  The  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  center’s  activities  are  such  that 
they  go  on  continuously  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  retail  op)erations  of 
the  stores  surrounding  the  entertain¬ 
ment  and  exhibition  area.  However, 
very  often  stores  associated  with  the 
suburban  shopping  center  take  a  part. 
Art  exhibitions,  for  example,  are 
sometimes  distributed  among  all  of 
the  stores  in  the  center  itself. 

The  mushr<x>ming  of  new  suburban 
communities  has  been  so  rapid  that 
most  of  them  do  not  have  local  facili¬ 
ties  for  community  events  and  commu¬ 
nity  meetings.  The  alert  suburban 
shopping  centers  and  individual  sub 
urban  stores  are  taking  care  of  this  for 
them.  They  are  providing  meeting 
rooms  for  women’s  clubs,  civic  assoa- 
ations,  PTA’s,  community  betterment 
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N«w  Yorkers  by  the  thousands  came  every  day  to 
stare  at  the  live  flamingoes  in  Gimbel’s  big  corner 
window  last  spring.  The  merchandise  background 
was  a  collection  of  cotton  dresses  from  Switzerland. 
Live  kangertxM  created  an  equal  sensation.  Another 
traffic  stopper  in  this  window  was  a  group  of  bathing 
suit  models  who  spent  whole  days  sitting  about  a  mini¬ 
ature  swimming  pool,  reading,  knitting  and  chatting 
to  each  other.  But  for  the  event  that  brings  customers 
in  and  distributes  them  well  about  the  store,  Gimbel’s 
uses  art  exhibits,  lectures  and  shows  and  prize  draw¬ 
ings— all  located  on  upper  floors. 


societies  and  church  auxiliaries.  They 
are  even  providing  rooms  for  card 
parties,  women’s  club  luncheons  and 
fashion  shows.  They  are,  in  fact,  be¬ 
coming  the  center  of  all  community 
activities  not  only  for  the  community 
in  which  they  are  located,  but  for 
many  neighboring  communities  as 
well.  They  are  becoming  the  center 
of  the  social,  cultural  and  shopping 
existence  of  the  women  of  the  area. 
Never  has  there  been  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  public  service  and  a  greater 
lure  for  retailers  to  offer  the  public. 

The  modern  merchant  has  neither 
the  time,  nor  the  talent— much  less  the 
inclination  or  the  experience— to  serve 
his  company  by  being  a  director  of 
traffic  building  activities.  So  he  has 
delegated  that  role  to  the  professional 
—to  the  newly  created  “retail  traffic 
engineer.”  This  man  uses  well  his 
training  and  his  experience  to  bring 
crowds  which  are  not  mobs  to  the  re¬ 
tail  arena,  whether  it  be  downtown 
or  in  a  suburban  shopping  center.  He 
makes  certain  that  the  crowds  do  not 
become  mobs;  that  they  do  not  go 
away  regretting  that  they  ever  came; 
that  they  get  what  they  came  for— 
whether  it  be  culture,  education,  social 
activity,  or  just  plain  fun— and  he 
hopes  that  while  Aey  were  there,  the 
wise  salespierson  of  the  wise  retailer 
tempted  them  with  exciting  merchan¬ 
dise  at  exciting  prices. 


Bicycle  safety  parade  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  56th  anniversary  program  at  Bresee’s, 
Oneonta,  this  year.  Prizes  were  given  for  the  best-decorated  bikes.  Children  in  the 
elementary  grades  were  eligible.  They  picked  up  entry  blanks  at  Bresee’s  Toyland,  and 
came  back  again  to  return  them.  On  the  second  trip  they  got  their  arm  band  numbers 
and  banners  and  wheel  disks,  plus  a  list  of  the  do’s  and  don’ts  of  bicycle  safety.  The 
parade,  on  a  Saturday  morning,  was  led  by  the  chief  of  pxilice  and  broke  up  in  back  of 
the  store  where  free  cokes  were  distributed. 
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Sales  Promotion 


Wm.  J.  McCloughlin 
Chairman,  SaUt 
Promotion  Group 


Anticipating  greater  competition,  the  mid-year  convention 
of  the  Sales  Promotion  and  Visual  Merchandising  Group 
stressed  the  value  to  retailers  of  utilizing  selling  aids  offered 
by  manufacturers,  and  heard  many  speakers  emphasize  the 
importance  of  window  and  interior  displays.  A  new  plan, 
called  ^Coordinated  Display  Merchandising*  is  presented 
in  full  beginning  on  page  16. 


6.  H.  von  Cottelbarg 
Chairman,  Vitual 
Merchanditing  Group 


OALES  promotion  and  display  di- 
^  rectors  flexed  their  promotional 
ideas  and  sharpened  up  their  display 
punching  power  at  the  NRDGA’s 
Sales  Promotion  and  Visual  Merchan¬ 
dising  Group’s  mid-year  convention 
held  in  Chicago  at  the  end  of  June. 
Preparing  for  the  fall  battle  for  sales, 
they  examined  many  facets  of  sales 
promotion  ^  and,  display  activities  in 
anticipation  of  the  heightened  compe¬ 
tition.** 

\Vhile  many  methods  of  developing 
sales-producing  traffic  in  stores  were 
underscored  by  panel  speakers,  partic¬ 
ular  emphasis  was  placed  on  attaching 
greater  importance  to  window  and  in¬ 
terior  displays  as  selling  tools.  The 
problem  of  bringing  about  closer  links 
between  retailers  and  their  resources 
in  planning  promotion  and  display 
and  in  utilizing  the  selling^  aids  devel¬ 
oped  by  manufacturers  was  another 
major  convention  point.  ' 

Capping  the  three-day  convention 
was  the  election  of  William  J.  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  sales  promotion  manager  at 
McCurdy  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as 


chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion 
Group,  and  the  re-election  of  Edward 
H.  von  Castleberg,  window  display  di¬ 
rector,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  York,  as 
chairman  of  the  Visual  .Merchandising 
Group.  The  Visual  .Merchandising 
Group  conducted  its  clinic  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  National  .Association  of 
Display  Industries. 


Industry 

Offers 

Selling 

Aids 


j^O  longer  is  it  true  that  the  manu- 
’  facturers’  job  ends  with  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  and  the  retailers’  job 
begins  when  the  product  enters  the 
store.  With  competition  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  dollar  at  its  highest,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  has  been  offering  more  and 
more  assistance  to  the  retailer  to  stim¬ 


Charl**  Fiynii 


ulate  more  profitable  selling.  .Several 
speakers  at  the  convention  proposed 
that  retail  promotion  directors  should 
fit  the  manufacturers’  programs  even 
more  closely  into  their  own  plans. 

This  advice  came  from  represent¬ 
atives  of  manufacturing  firms  and  a 
retail  consultant  on  the  convention’s 
opening  panel.  The  pitnel,  on  “How 
Industry  Helps  Retailers  Sell  More 
Goods,’’  consisted  of  John  W.  Hub- 
bell,  director  and  vice  president  in 
charge  of  merchandising  and  atlvertis- 
ing  of  the  Simmons  Company;  Charles 
Flynn,  director  of  television.  The 
Chrysler  Corporation;  Jean  Despres, 
executive  vice  president,  Coty,  Inc. 
and  Anne  Saum  of  .Anne  Saum  and 
.Associates. 

They  encouraged  retailers  to  accept 
all  the  assistance  they  could  get  from 
manufacturers,  and  suggested  that  re¬ 
tailers  assist  the  manufacturer  by  pass¬ 
ing  on  their  merchandising  experience 
and  constructive  criticism. 

Flynn  contended  that  this  two-way 
street  of  cooperation  between  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  was  the  natural 
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result  of  their  common  aim:  "to  move 
goods.”  Ihe  manufacturer,  Flynn 
said,  attempts  to  set-up  the  sale  or 
“pre-sell”  for  the  retailer.  “How  can 
such  pre  selling  by  big  industry  help 
you  in  your  job  of  moving  goods?” 
he  asked. 

“It  can  help  you  if  you  hook  into 
it,”  he  suggested.  "It  can  provide  you 
with  extra  promotional  steam,  extra 
promotional  ideas  and,  most  impor¬ 
tant,  an  extra-receptive  and  pre-sold 
audience.” 

He  cited  the  tie-in  promotion  with 
department  stores  now  being  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Chrysler  as  an  example  of  indus¬ 
try’s  metluKl  of  bringing  its  tremend¬ 
ous  national  advertising  campaigns 
down  to  local  levels.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  (ihrysler’s  “fashion  styling," 
the  company  arranged  with  fashion 
conscious  department  stores  to  display 
their  fashions  with  Chrysler’s  range  of 
cars.  The  company  not  only  furnished 
cars,  but  supplied  suggested  advertis¬ 
ing,  murals,  publicity  releases,  mats, 
radio  and  television  spots,  posters,  sign 
cards,  and  fashion  show  scripts. 

Such  tie-ins  with  national  promo¬ 
tions,  Flynn  said,  w'ill  enable  retailers 
to  gain  the  benefits  of  the  powerful 
campaigns  conducted  by  industrial 
giants. 


Points 

Way 


Profit 


John  W.  Hubboll 


The  manufacturer  whose  products 
are  sold  directly  by  department  and 
specialty  stores  offers  help  in  another 
way,  John  W.  Hubbell  explained. 
“Manufacturers  can  aid  retailers  in 
selling  more  goods  by  showing  them 
where  the  profit  is  and  by  following 
through  with  assistance  in  connection 
with  advertising,  display,  the  physical 
presentation  of  merchandise  in  the 
stores,  and  retail  sales  training,"  he 
said. 

"Research  in  department  store  rec¬ 
ords  has  shown,”  he  added,  “that  the 
net  profit  on  mattresses  selling  at 
$69.50  is  1 1  times  greater  than  that  on 


mattresses  selling  at  $$4.75,  although 
the  dollar  volume  is  only  double." 

Frequently  that  higher  profit  is  lost 
because  stores  have  “inadequate  assort¬ 
ments,  poor  presentation  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  display  positions,"  Hubbell 
declared. 


Create 

Link, 

Apply 

Aid 


Maintaining  that  stores  were  not 
making  enough  use  of  the  material 
supplied  them  by  manufacturers,  Anne 
Saum  proposed  that  sales  promotion 
division  personnel  serve  as  liaison  men 
betw’een  the  store  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  “You  can  provide  the  focal 
point  of  liaison  between  your  store’s 
better  selling  efforts  and  the  efforts  of 
the  manufacturer  in  helping  you  sell 
more  merchandise.  You  can  eliminate 
the  confusion  and  waste  that  exists  to¬ 
day  by  giving  him  an  established  con¬ 
tact  in  the  store  and  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  your  experience  as  he  plans 
aids  for  your  use,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Saum  also  suggested  that  sales 
promotion  divisions  take  the  leatl  in 
organizing  “Better  Selling  Commit¬ 
tees”  in  their  stores.  She  told  of  the 
formation  of  such  a  committee  in  Saks- 
.$4th  Street  store  in  New  York  and 
said  that  in  a  year  the  results  were: 
“higher  average  transactions,  increased 
multiple  sales,  lowered  selling  costs— 
both  individual  and  departmental- 
more  effective  supervision  and  im¬ 
proved  morale." 


Verve 
Is  a 
Selling 
Force 


Jmii  DMprM 

Enthusiasm,  Jean  Despres  main¬ 
tained,  is  “the  major  ingredient  in 
intelligent  selling  and  effective  pro¬ 
moting.”  Utilizing  the  manufacturer’s 


salesmen  in  spreading  enthusiasm 
about  the  product  in  personal  talks 
before  a  store’s  sales  force  is  beneficial 
for  sales,  Despres  said. 

He  cited  a  recent  promotion  under¬ 
taken  by  a  Coty  salesman  and  the 
buyer  for  a  southern  store  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  enthusiastic  promotion  and  to 
illustrate  a  selling  principle.  The 
principle  is:  “The  best  merchandise 
for  a  store  to  promote,  which  is  often 
overlooked  promotionwise,  is  the  reg¬ 
ular  merchandise  which  sells  best  day 
in  and  day  out  in  the  department.” 

The  promotion  (onsisted  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  “fine  displays  and  plenty 
of  spraying  with  atomizers”  of  a  line 
of  Coty’s  products  that  had  been  a 
best-seller  for  over  45  years.  Regular 
prices  were  charged,  but  “by  using  a 
maximum  of  excitement  and  enthusi¬ 
asm’’  sales  were  increased  to  81,100 
for  the  week.  A  normal  week’s  sales 
are  about  $200. 


Push 

the 

Good 

Sellers 


^’THE  still-lingering  practice  of  using 
promotion  money  in  an  effort  to 
push  slow-selling  merchandise  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Budd  Gore,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  of  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland. 

Gore  put  it  this  way:  “If  your 
store’s  ready-to-wear  business  is  |)oor, 
.shouldn’t  you  step  up  the  promotional 
investment  .  .  .  ?”  His  reply  was:  no. 
He  added,  “If  your  buyers  in  the 
ready-to-wear  (or  any  other  division) 
are  not  coming  up  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  with  the  style,  at  the  price  and  at 
the  time  the  customers  prefer,  replace 
the  buyers.  Don’t  throrv  good  money 
after  poor. 

“For  you  can  promote  until  the 
cows  come  home,  svithout  success,  if 
the  customers  don’t  want  what  you 
offer  for  sale.  It  is  far  better  to  face 
the  facts  realistically— you  can  promote 
efficiently  only  that  merchandise  which 
will  sell  of  its  own  accord  on  the  floor. 
You  cannot  promote  merchandise  suc¬ 
cessfully  when  it  won’t  move  of  its 
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theme,  promotion,  displays  aiul  insti¬ 
tutional  “gimmicks.”  Internal  store 
stimulation  through  buyers  (ontests 
and  sales  personnel  meetings  are  also 
made  an  integral  part  ol  each  sal«. 

A  new  approach  in  the  sale  con¬ 
ducted  by  Wieboldt’s  last  yeai,  when 
the  store  was  confronted  with  “the 
heaviest  competition  we  ever  exjjeri- 
enced— more  that  183  pages  in  a  few 
short  days— produced  more  than  a  IS 
per  cent  sales  increase  in  the  month 
and  20  per  cent  more  profit  dollars 
before  taxes,”  White  related. 


Direct  Mail  Selling.  Utilization  of  Ibts 
of  dormant  charge  accounts  by  several 
department  stores  resulted  in  the  re¬ 
activation  of  thousands  of  customers, 
Tray  ton  H.  Davis,  president  of  Tray- 
ton  H.  Davis  and  Associates,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  told  the  convention.  He  related 
how  his  direct  mail  firm  handled  the 
planning  and  testing  of  these  direct 
mail  attempts  to  win  back  old  custom¬ 
ers  and  gain  new  ones. 


Sell 
Good  Will 


M.  SakUmion 

building  of  good  will  through 
advertising  brings  in  more  custom¬ 
ers  than  the  advertising  of  specific  mer¬ 
chandise,  M.  Seklemian  of  Werbell, 
Seklemian  and  North,  New  York,  con¬ 
tended.  “With  all  this  commotion  in 
the  newspapers,  and  all  this  whooping 
it  up,  your  advertising  doesn’t  account 
for  more  than  20  to  25  per  cent  of  your 
store’s  business.  You  know  exceeding¬ 
ly  well  that  75  to  80  per  cent  of  your 
store’s  everyday  business  comes  in 
without  benefit  of  direct  advertising," 
he  said. 

“The  store’s  good  will  in  the  com¬ 
munity  comes  first,”  he  said.  “It  is 
actually  five  times  more  important  to 
sell  good  w’ill  than  to  sell  specific  mer¬ 
chandise.”  He  suggested  that  part  of 
the  advertising  budget  be  set  aside  for 
a  certain  number  of  ads  a  month  “to 
enhance  the  prestige  of  the  store.” 


own  accord  without  advertising.” 

His  advice;  “Identify  and  push  the 
hot  items.  Scour  the  store  for  them. 
Promote  them.  Encourage  reorders 
whenever  possible;  and  continue  to 
promote  them  until  sales  reflect  satur¬ 
ation  and  demand  falls  off.” 

Gore  maintained  that  “tcx)  many 
weak  and  costly  buyers  have  been  re¬ 
warded  with  promotional  funds,  and 
too  many  profit-producing  buyers  have 
had  their  strength  sapped  by  lean  and 
starvation-like  budgets.  .  .  .  What 
needs  to  be  emphasized  is  that  skilled 
buyers  have  earned  their  way  to  re¬ 
ward  and  the  bumbling  ones  deserve 
to  be  placed  on  a  rigid  budgetary  diet. 
In  short,  play  the  winners  and  let  the 
losers  either  reform  or  give  way  to 
replacements. . . .  What  choice  remains 
if  a  store  is  to  grow,  let  alone  survive?” 

Gore  suggested  the  establishment  of 
a  “kitty”  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of 
each  department’s  monthly  promotion 
budget  for  the  promotion  of  “hot 
items”  that  come  up  during  the 
month.  As  an  alternative,  he  said  the 
setting  up  of  a  contribution  plan  tied 
in  with  the  amount  of  annual  bonus 
earned  by  buyers  is  a  method  of  curb¬ 
ing  excessive  demands  for  extra  adver¬ 
tising  from  them. 

Gore  emphasized  die  need  for 
“change-of-pace”  planning,  and  fresh, 
new  approaches  in  advertising  and 
promotion  “to  win  the  attention  of 
far  more  customers.” 


the  growing  competition  of  shopping 
centers,  discount  houses  and  warehouse 
sales.  White  said:  “The  technique  of 
a  storewide  sale  is  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  methods  of  competing  with 
these  new  lures  which  are  attracting 
the  dollars  of  our  customers.” 

He  said  Wieboldt’s  storewide  sales 
are  carefully  planned  as  to  timing. 
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William  T.  Whit* 


The  same  emphasis  was  placed  on 
freshness  and  new  approaches  in  pro¬ 
motion  by  William  T.  White,  divis¬ 
ional  vice  president  and  sales  manager 
of  Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Chicago,  who 
addressed  the  convention  on  “Selling 
More  in  a  Storewide  Sale.” 

White  said  he  was  a  firm  believer 
in  store  wide  sales  even  though  many 
stores  thought  such  sales  “cheap,  un¬ 
dignified  and  profitless.”  Pointing  to 


GLOSSARY 

for  Sale-Happy  Copyuniters 

Compiled  from  store  newspaper  ads 
and  delivered,  with  side  remarks 
and  straight  face,  by  M.  Seklemian 
of  Werbell,  Seklemian  and  North, 
New  York,  at  the  Sales  Promotion 
Group  Convention. 

Special  event  .  .  .  That’s  O.  K. 

Very  Special  event  .  .  .  Hm-mm. 
Super  Special  event  .  .  .  Now  I  ask 


Super  Special  event  days  .  .  .  Why 
not  super  duperf 

Handbag  event  .  .  .  Beats  me. 

Grant  Glove  Event  .  .  .  Heavy¬ 
weight  championship  match? 

Sale  of  Seconds  .  .  .  Maybe  people 
have  learned  to  know  u<hat  a 
second  is. 

Sale  of  Selected  Seconds  .  .  .  Grade 
one  and  a  half  sale? 

Imperfect  Sale  .  .  .  Did  you  ever 
have  an  imperfect  sale? 

Better  Than  .Average  Imjierfects 
.  .  .  Wow! 

Run-of-the-Mill  Sale  .  .  .  Maybe 
a  sale  of  sawdust? 

Prices  slashed,  and 

Prices  smashed  .  .  .  Murder  and 
mayhem  in  public  print. 

Blue  Pencil  Bargain  Days  .  .  . 
That’s  easy,  must  be  a  sale  of 
blue  pencils. 

Red  Letter  Batgain  Days  .  .  .  Sale 
of  red  letters. 

Clearance,  Clearance,  Clearance 
...  Ad  Infinitum? 

Clean  Sweep  Sale  ...  of  brooms? 

Crowning  Achievement  Sale  .  .  . 
That’s  over  my  head. 

Giant  Unloading  Event  .  .  .  Did 
you  ever  try  to  unload  a  giant? 


selling  Through  Newspapers.  Timing 
of  advertising  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
porunt  elements  in  store  promotion, 
declaretl  Wilson  Condict,  president. 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  and  advertising  director,  St. 
Louis  Glohe-Democrat.  “Experience 
has  shown  ns,”  he  said,  “that  more 
good  advertising  misfires  on  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  timing  than  any  other  single 
factor.” 

He  reported  that  “case  after  case  of 
sick  stores  and  sick  departments  of 
good  stores  were  cured  and  rejuvenat¬ 
ed  by  a  more  careful  analysis  of  the 
advertising,  especially  of  timing.”  He 
suggested  that  store  promotion  and  ad¬ 
vertising  ilepartments  plan  their  ad¬ 
vertising  with  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  Newspapers  also  supply  vital 
statistics  on  market  changes,  popula¬ 
tion  shifts,  births,  marriages  and  home 
building  for  scrutiny  by  advertising 
departments  so  that  sales  promotion 
strategy  can  be  fully  developed,  Con¬ 
dict  said. 

Ads 
Set 
Store 
Style 

i 

IHarbart  Graanwold 

Establishing  the  personality  of  a 
store  through  its  advertising  can  be 
achieved  by  applying  the  pinciples  of 
good  visual  styling,  Herbert  Green- 
wald,  executive  art  director  of  Amos 
Parrish  &:  Co.,  New  York,  declared. 
“Good  stores  now  realize,”  he  said, 
“when  layout,  art  and  type  are  ineptly 
used,  that  the  result  is  a  waste  of  ad¬ 
vertising  money.” 

Gieenwald  outlined  four  principles 
involved  in  the  designing  of  an  ad: 
simplification,  organization,  domina¬ 
tion  and  contrast.  “When  these  prin 
ciples  are  thoroughly  followed,  stores 
have  found  their  visual  style  was  easy 
to  direct,  simple  to  control  and  offered 
considerable  stimulation  to  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  production  of 
good  looking  advertising.” 

He  added  that  “the  layout,  artwork, 
and  typography  must  possess  a  versa¬ 
tility  that  [lermits  daily  use  without 
failing  into  a  dull  pattern.” 


Displays 

Entice 

More 

Sales 


k  GOOD  display  department  was 
classed  as  “the  second  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  store”  by  Bernice 
Fitz-Gibbon  who  apf)eared  as  the  main 
speaker  at  the  convention  luncheon  of 
the  NRDGA's  Visual  Merchandising 
Group.  Miss  Fitz-Gibl>on  said:  “Most 
important  is  getting  the  gcxxls.  Next 
is  displaying  it.” 

Maintaining  that  advertising  moves 
about  20  per  cent  of  the  merchandise 
sold  in  stores.  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  said 
sales  people  and  displays  make  the 
rest  of  the  sales.  And,  from  the  way 
stores  are  developing  self  selection  and 
self  service,  “the  clerkless  store  may  be 
hard  on  the  heels  of  the  serv’antless 
house.”  The  need  for  enticing  displays 
to  bring  customers  to  help  themselves 
will  become  greater,  she  said.  “The 
future  of  retailing  may  w'ell  l)e  in  the 
hands  of  the  display  people,”  she  con¬ 
tended. 

The  increasing  importance  of  dis¬ 
plays,  and  the  greater  dependence  of 
stores  upon  display  directors  makes  it 
possible  for  the  display  personnel  to 
move  up  the  line  in  store  manage¬ 
ment,  she  said.  She  advised  display 
men  and  women  to  make  it  their 
“business  to  study  and  learn  the  buy¬ 
er’s  business  .  .  .  learn  figures  , .  .  learn 
the  jargon  of  retailing  .  .  .” 

She  also  advised  display  jjersonnel 
“to  learn  all  the  items  in  a  department 
that  have  enough  appeal  to  sell  in  vol¬ 
ume  and  that  carry  the  highest  gross 
margin  markup.  In  every  department 
there  are  always  these  golden  nuggets 
that  carry  a  gross  margin  of  38  or  39 
or  40  jjer  cent. ...  If  you  can  learn  the 
golden  nuggets  that  carry  40  |jer  cent 
and  display  them  so  irresistibly  that 
shoppers  cannot  withstand  their  ap¬ 
peal,  you  will  help  make  a  profit  of 
six  or  seven  jjer  cent.” 

This  view.  Miss  Fitz-Gibbon  sug¬ 
gested,  will  enable  “the  smart  display 
manager  to  become  a  merchant.”  The 
artistry  of  a  display  manager  com¬ 


Bcrnic*  FHz-Gibbon 


bined  with  the  merchandising  ability 
of  a  merchant  would  make  the  ideal 
retailer,  she  explained. 

To  build  up  display  departments 
Miss  F’itz-Gibbon  advanced  nine  sug¬ 
gestions: 

•  Build  a  decent  looking,  efficient 
department. 

•  Hire  jieople  who  add  to  the  cre¬ 
ativity  of  the  department,  who  can 
contribute  to  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

•  Stop  buying  up  props;  use  fewer 
props  for  better  displays  and  build  all 
you  can  in  your  own  shop. 

•  Work  closely  with  the  advertising 
department  writers,  utilizing  their  un¬ 
used  copy  for  signs. 

•  Select  your  display  targets,  know 
your  customers. 

•  Show  the  price  of  everything  in 
a  display. 

•  Remove  all  items  from  a  window 
that  a  customer  wants. 

•  Display  only  the  newest  and  lat¬ 
est.  “Don’t  permit  displays  to  Ije  used 
as  a  crutch  to  move  ‘dogs’.” 

•  Make  your  displays  good  lcx>king 
and  interesting. 


Everyone  in  Chicago’s  down¬ 
town  loop  knew  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  jjedestrian  traffic  daily,  but  no 
one  eter  took  the  trouble  to  find  out 
just  how  heavy  it  was.  One  day,  in 
1945,  someone  did,  and  the  traffic 
count  made  John  R.  Cooper,  coordi¬ 
nated  merchandise  manager  and  dis¬ 
play  director  of  Mandel  Brothers,  re¬ 
examine  the  entire  problem  of  visual 
merchandising. 

Over  36,000  jiedestrians  were  clocked 
passing  the  windows  of  one  particular 
store,  C(x>f)er  explained  to  the  Visual 
Merchandising  Clinic.  During  holiday 
peaks,  66,000  people  a  day  passed  the 
windows.  “At  times  the  traffic  count 
was  equal  to  the  daily  retail  readership 
of  some  of  the  daily  papers,”  he  said. 
Thus  was  born  “an  idea  for  making 
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this  special  advantage  pay  off  in  extra 
sales  and  extra  dollars.” 

The  plan  “was  to  merchandise  the 
displays  as  carefully  as  the  newspaper 
ads,  to  capitalize  on  the  traffic  passing 
the  windows  each  day."  The  plan, 
which  Cooper  called  “Coordinated 
Display  Merchandising  (CDM)”  is 
presented  in  full  beginning  on  this 
page. 

Cooper  first  made  a  study  of  existing 
display  conditions  and  found  that 
most  of  the  windows  “had  been  mis¬ 
representing  themselves  to  the  public.” 
Merchandise  in  the  store  seldom 
backed  what  was  in  the  windows.  “As 
for  knowing  what  the  windows  sold, 
that  was  never  asked  for.”  No  one  fig¬ 
ured  out  what  colors  and  styles  sold, 
how  rapidly;  the  total  sales  traceable 
to  displays.  “In  fact,  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  of  display  was,  and  still  is,  the 
greatest  mystery  in  retailing.” 

Seeking  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
mystery.  Cooper  put  his  CDM  plan  to 
w'ork.  “We  have  kept  records  that 
show  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  can  be  a  gold  mine  of  extra  sales,” 
he  declared. 

“All  the  changes  in  retailing  in  the 
last  five  years  show  plainly  the  direc¬ 
tion  we’ve  taken,”  he  explained.  “Out¬ 
side  of  doing  house-to-house  selling  we 
couldn’t  have  moved  the  goods  any 
closer  to  the  customer  than  we’ve 
done.  Only  one  means  of  selling  re¬ 
mains  closer  than  the  suburban  store, 
and  that  is  your  own  display  windows 
and  point-of-sale  floor  displays.” 
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^THHE  “fabulous  fashion  display  tech- 
niques  of  the  retail  world”  were 
brought  into  the  liquor  industry  when 
Schenley  Distillers  plucked  Henry  Cal¬ 
lahan  out  of  his  job  as  display  director 
at  Lord  8c  Taylor,  New  York.  Callahan 
said  his  now  job  as  “visual  sales  con¬ 
sultant”  came  about  because  Schenley 
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recognized  that  the  most  dramatic  dis¬ 
plays  are  being  done  by  department 
stores.  This  dramatic  quality  is  being 
sought  not  only  by  the  liquor  industry 
but  by  other  mass  production  indus¬ 
tries,  he  said. 

He  described  backdrops  offering  a 
setting  for  “the  Golden  Age  of  Ele¬ 
gance”  which  he  designed  for  retail 
stores.  This  and  other  display  mate¬ 
rials  were  created  as  tie-ins  to  be  uti¬ 
lized  for  fashion  windows  and  interior 
spots  in  conjunction  with  national 
magazine  promotions,  he  explained. 

Display  in  Centers.  Larger  department 
stores  building  branches  in  suburban 
shopping  centers  need  fewer  display 
windows  and  more  interior  displays, 
while  small  specialty  stores  and  depart¬ 
ment  stores  in  shopping  centers  must 
utilize  their  display  windows  to  the 
fullest.  This  advice  was  advanced  by 
Victor  Gruen,  architect  of  New  York. 

Gruen  explained  that  traffic  was 
usually  drawn  to  the  shopping  center 
by  the  larger  stores,  and  that  smaller 
stores  in  the  center  should  use  window 
displays  to  attract  customers  going  to 
or  coming  from  the  big  stores. 


Selling  merchandise  is  the  only  func¬ 
tion  of  the  display  director,  declared 
Edwin  R.  Mitchell,  display  director. 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago.  “We  display  men  are  not  hired 
simply  to  decorate  windows,  or  stores,” 
he  added. 

He  maintained  that  window  displays 
must  be  kept  simple  and  must  avoid 
“anything  that  might  distract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  viewers  or  interfere  with 
the  urge  to  action.”  He  said  three 
rules  always  are  applied:  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  create  a  desire  and  stimulate  buy¬ 
ing  action.  “We  also  try  not  to  use 
anything  for  beauty  alone,  everything 
must  be  functional,”  he  declared. 


C  D  mi 


By  John  R.  Cooper 
Coordineited  Merchandise  Dhe 
and  Display  Director,  Mandel 
Bros.,  Chicago 
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COORDINATED  Display  J 
^dising  (CDM)  evolved  from  a 


tpplied 


for  fashion  coordination  a 
display  windows.  At  later  dates,  a( 
sory  departments  were  added 
women’s  ready-to-wear  with  which 
originated.  Still  later,  men’s  clothii 
and  furnishings  were  added.  ,\t 
time  did  it  operate  with  furnitui 
household  furnishings,  or  any  h; 
lines,  though  there  is  no  reason 
could  not  have  been  done  very  wel 
The  object  of  “CDM” is  to: 

•  Prevent  the  window  displays 

interior  displays  from  “lying” 
the  customer  by  showing  g( 
that  she  cannot  buy,  or 
not  exist  in  colors  and  sizes. 

•  Permit  coordinated  and  relaii 

groups  of  merchandise  to  Ij 
shown  and  sold  that  way  insiii 
the  store  in  central  ItKations. 

•  Provide  the  buyer  at  time  of  mail 

purchase  with  guaranteed  prom 
tion,  at  point  of  sale. 

•  Give  strength  to  the  visual  niri 

chandising  by  relating  ])articip 
ing  departments  in  style  and  to; 
integrated  groupings,  often  ii 
banks  of  windows  or  display  are. 

•  Evaluate  sales  for  divisional  ni 

chandise  manager,  buyer, 
management. 

•  Show  at  all  times  the  stock  reser- 

behind  the  display. 

•  Make  sales  at  regular  markup,  fu 

profit. 

•  Promote  customer  satisfaction 

selling  ideas  and  merchandise,  ti 

•  Sell  more,  at  lower  cost  than  new 

paper  advertising. 
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Your  own  “CDM”  system  can 
tailor-made  to  your  own  store  using  i 
following  simple  elements  of  action: 


Delivi 
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1.  The  market  plan.  This  portion  |3.  Stai 
the  plan  can  be  done  by  the  Displffy  threi 
Manager  or  Director,  the  I)ivisior*^w  mi 
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4  Plan  for  Display  Merchandising 


lerchandise  man,  the  Sales  Promo- 
bn  Manager  or  any  person  chosen  by 
^cement  as  qualified  to  assist  the 
uycr.  A  pre-iletermined  and  agreed 
crcentage  of  the  open-to-buy  for  the 
priod  will  l)e  allotted  to  the  “CDM” 
pd  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  de- 
artmental  appropriations  and  so  ear- 
larked.  Next  a  promotion  schedule 
tcluding  approximate  dates  is  drawn 
p.  The  individual  buyers  plan  the 
“CDM”  promotions  with  the  admini- 
tator  of  the  plan,  in  the  market,  at 
rder  writing  time.  This  eliminates 
sura  costs  by  giving  promotional  di- 
tction  to  the  merchandise  they  buy 
pyway.  Descriptive  pictures,  color 
ivatches,  and  other  information  are 
pthered  for  the  advance  information 
I  the  display  staff.  Delivery  schedules 
re  set  up  with  the  manufacturer.  The 
rder  is  specially  marked  with  the  in- 
idals  of  the  plan.  At  times,  the  idea 
r  "handle”  for  the  promotion  is 
1‘orked  out  on  the  spot. 

2,  Delivery  Follow-up.  A  traffic  man 
i<  assigned  for  constant  follow-up  to 
ifcure  delivery  of  goods  on  schedule. 
This  is  an  interlocking  system  too  de¬ 
tailed  to  give  here  in  entirety.  For 
sample,  in  stores  having  central  buy¬ 
ing  offices,  the  resident  buyers  are 
Kained  to  make  a  personal  weekly 
heck  to  insure  delivery.  Other  means 
bve  been  used  for  other  stores.  In. 
he  main,  the  plan  should  be  set  up 
10  that  the  buyer  is  relieved  of  the 
need  to  follow-up  personally.  This 
evolved  as  the  result  of  trial  and  error, 
and  promotions  stopped  failing  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  delivery  as  scxan  as  the 
above  method  was  put  into  effect.  Spie- 
cial  follow-up  files  were  easily  made  up 
by  sorting  out  all  orders  bearing  the 
initials  “CDM.”  These  special  files 
vere  kept  in  the  central  buying  office, 
the  traffic  office,  and  the  receiving  and 
marking.  They  were  given  strict  pri¬ 
ority  by  all  concerned. 

3.  Start  of  Promotion.  Simultaneous¬ 
ly  three  operations  interlcKked.  Win¬ 
dow  merchandise  was  released  directly 
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to  display  and  tickets  withheld.  List¬ 
ing  of  goods  was  filed.  When  goods 
arrived  before  actual  installation  date 
the  entire  shipment  was  placed  in  a 
special  withholding  area  and  kept 
from  the  selling  floor  to  guarantee  full 
stocks  on  the  day  of  opening.  The 
morning  of  the  opiening  of  the  window 
display,  gcxxls  were  delivered  to  the 
department  and  to  interior  display. 

4.  Daily  Solas  and  Follow-up.  A  care¬ 
ful  record  was  kept  of  all  sales,  daily, 
monthly,  and  seasonally.  Monthly 
sales  records  were  given  to  buyers  and 
merchandise  divisions  alike  for  study, 
and  seasonal  results  used  as  a  spring¬ 
board  for  next  season’s  plans.  Daily 
sales  were  kept  in  the  manner  of  a  unit 
control  and  quickly  showed  where 
sellouts  were  due  to  be  replaced.  Win¬ 
dows  were  kept  current  by  daily  mer¬ 
chandise  replacements  where  neces¬ 
sary.  The  daily  follow-up  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
the  entire  “CDM”  plan.  It  was  not 
only  the  final  and  important  link  in 
evaluation,  but  also  the  surest  means 
of  keeping  the  displays  current,  fresh, 
and  well  serviced.  At  times,  particu¬ 
larly  in  women’s  fashions,  sales  results 
outnumbered  similar  results  from  ad¬ 
vertising  by  three  to  one. 

This  is  the  essence  of  the  system. 
Many  details  remain  unmentioned. 
The  net  results  were  gratifying  because 
some  departments  that  started  out 
with  20  per  cent  of  their  ofien-to-buy 
alloted  to  “CDM”  increased  their  sales 
so  rapidly  that  one  particular  depart¬ 
ment,  main  floor  ladies’  blouses, 
reached  59  per  cent  of  its  total  volume 
for  a  month  by  means  of  “CDM” 
alone!  But  there  are  pitfalls  to  be 
avoided.  You  may  discover  others  we 
haven’t  found  yet,  but  two  important 
dangers  will  come  up  at  once: 

►  Don’t  depend  on  reorders  to  keep 
your  promotions  rolling.  You’ll  never 
get  deliveries  soon  enough.  The  dis¬ 
plays  will  lie  dismantled  before  you 
receive  fresh  merchandise.  You  are 
better  off  to  “feed”  the  windows  from 


reserve  stock  planned  by  evaluation 
of  probable  sales  when  the  promotion 
was  originally  purchased.  This  is  espie- 
cially  effective  for  “CDM”  planned 
around  a  color,  and  where  color  match¬ 
ing  of  replacement  merchandise  is  nec¬ 
essary.  There  are  exceptions  to  this 
suggestion,  as  in  the  case  of  no-season 
goods,  or  utility  items,  or  best-selling 
features  that  continue  to  sell  as  long 
as  they  are  on  display.  The  exceptions 
depend  on  whether  the  market  source, 
is  in  a  position  to  fill  reorders  quickly, 
ship  quickly  and  continue  to  do  so. 

►  Your  greatest  difficulty  will  be  in 
getting  sufficient  money  to  work  the 
“CDM”  plan.  Buyers  who  have  not 
been  trained  to  operate  their  depart¬ 
ments  other  than  by  advertising  and 
other  accepted  sales  promotion  media 
will  resist  the  idea.  After  more  than 
a  year  of  “CDM”  operation  in  the 
subject  store,  some  buyers  and  mer¬ 
chandise  men  were  still  hold-outs 
against  the  idea,  even  when  shown 
the  successful  sales  results  of  wholly 
cooperating  departments.  Many  ob¬ 
stacles  have  to  be  hurdled.  You  will  be 
told  that  there  isn’t  enough  money  to 
promote  goods  by  both  advertising  and 
window  displays,  that  to  put  enough 
money  in  to  take  in  sales  equal  to 
newspaper  ads  would  call  for  more 
open-to-buy  than  available.  If  you 
establish  the  20  per  cent  of  open-to- 
buy  discount  at  the  beginning  you  can 
eliminate  this  difficulty. 

In  some  cases  we  compromised,  cut¬ 
ting  the  advertising  program  of  certain 
departments  in  order  to  build  up  their 
participation  in  “CDM”  promotions. 
In  other  instances,  we  started  cautious¬ 
ly  with  minimum  quantities,  and,  if 
promotions  were  successful,  managed 
to  feed  enough  reorder  goods  into  the 
department  to  keep  the  sales  rolling. 

“CDM”  must  be  largely  tailored  to 
your  own  store  and  your  own  type  of 
operation.  When  you  know  your  di¬ 
rection,  and  have  charted  and  studied 
your  records,  you  will  know  your  bat¬ 
ting  averages  and  your  moves  for  the 
next  season. 


Put 

Yourself 
in  Her 
Place 


Early  days  on  the  job  are  full  of  problems  for  the  newcomer, 
but  long  familiarity  with  the  organization  can  easily  dull 
management’s  perception  of  what  they  are.  Here  is  a 
reminder  about  some  of  the  things  that  are  strange, 
and  even  painful,  while  learning  one’s  way  around 


By  Donald  K.  Beckley,  Director,  Prince  School  of  Retailing,  Simmons  College,  Boston 


TT  is  always  difficult  to  try  to  visu- 

alize  how  your  store  appears  to  a 
new  employee  during  his  first  few  days 
on  the  job.  The  longer  you  are  an 
employee  or  the  higher  you  have  pro¬ 
gressed  as  an  executive,  probably  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  put  yourself  in 
the  place  of  a  new  person  starting 
work.  And  yet  if  you  are  concerned 
with  employee  morale  and  the  many 
problems  of  why  new  employees  don’t 
do  more  of  the  things  you  believe  they 
should,  then  you  are  inevitably  inter¬ 
ested  in  their  initial  reactions  to  their 
new  employer. 

In  an  attempt  to  recreate  the  pic¬ 
ture  a  new  employee  in  a  department 
store  might  typically  have,  a  number 
of  employee  reactions  have  been  put 
together  in  the  following  composite 
description  of  the  new  store  job  as  it 
might  app)ear  to  a  person  with  previ¬ 
ous  business  experience  but  none  of  it 
in  retailing.  This  is  fictitious  in  the 
sense  that  it  does  not  represent  the  re¬ 
actions  of  any  one  person,  but  it  is  real 
in  that  all  of  these  comments  have 
been  made  by  new  salespeople  as  dis¬ 
tinctive  recollections  of  their  first  days 
on  the  job. 


Here,  then,  is  our  composite  of  the 
new  employee’s  reaction  to  a  store— 
which  might  be  your  store. 

One  of  the  first  distinctive  features 
about  the  job  is  the  obvious  difference 
between  the  rights  of  customers  and 
employees  which  a  new  employee 
would  not  normally  have  thought  of 
before:  the  need  to  enter  through  an 
employee  entrance,  perhaps  to  use  em¬ 
ployee  elevators,  and  to  abide  by  dress 
regulations.  Most  of  these  features  did 
not  exist  in  a  previous  job  in  another 
kind  of  business.  The  new  employee 
may  be  mystified,  and  perhaps  later 
annoyed,  if  he  finds  that  although  as 
a  new  employee  he  has  been  told  spe¬ 
cifically  that  he  must  obey  a  variety  of 
rules,  he  finds  that  many  other  em¬ 
ployees  are  paying  little  attention  to 
them.  Occasionally  he  finds  out  that 
some  of  the  things  taught  to  him  in 
training  classes  are  simply  not  so. 

The  presence  of  customers  in  the 
store  during  almost  all  of  the  new 
salesperson’s  working  hours  presents 
an  occasionally  irritating  complica¬ 
tion.  These  customers  expect  to  be 
waited  on  when  they  are  in  the  store, 
and  the  salesperson  who  has  been  as¬ 


signed  stock  work  or  other  non-selling 
duties  while  still  on  the  selling  floor 
is  faced  with  a  sometimes  embarrassing 
conflict  when  asked  by  customers  to 
serve  them.  Rather  than  think  of  cus¬ 
tomers  as  the  source  of  his  income,  the 
salesperson  often  comes  to  regard  them 
as  a  nuisance,  frequently  interfering 
with  what  he  sometimes  supposes  or  is 
given  to  believe  are  more  important 
duties. 

The  new  employee  comes  soon  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  regular  and  contin¬ 
gent  employees.  He  finds  that  there  is 
an  identification  of  regular  employees 
who  have  been  there  all  year  with  each 
other  that  overlooks  at  least  for  the 
moment  questions  of  relative  length  of 
serv'ice.  The  part-time  or  contingent 
worker  in  this  circumstance  is  regard¬ 
ed  somewhat  as  the  summer  visitor  is 
by  the  natives  of  a  beach  resort:  as  a 
necessary  evil— but  fortunately  only  a 
temporary  one.  On  or  before  a  clearly 
predictable  date  he  will  disappear  and 
after  that  life  will  settle  down  again 
more  normally. 

He  comes  soon  to  realize  that  regu- 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Only 

gives  you  the 

METHOD 


PROMOTIONAL  HELPS 


You  name  it.  Camp  has  it. 
Folders,  direct  mail,  counter 
displays,  newspaper  ad 
mats,  counter  hand-outs. 
There  is  an  advertising 
piece  for  every  product,  for 
every  market,  for  every 
media.  Printed  matter  im¬ 
printed  free  of  charge,  all 
pieces  offered  at  no  cost. 


...to  sell  the  EXTRA 
functional  market 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

that  sells  at  the  local  level 


LADIES'  HOME 
JOURNAL,  WOMAN'S 
HOME  COMPANION  and 
McCALLS  sell  for  you  at 
the  local  level.  Proof  of  its 
effectiveness  was  found  in 
a  recent  survey.  A  ques¬ 
tionnaire  sent  to  a  sample 
group' of  3,000  women  who 
requested  ’  a  copy  of  a 
booklet  offered  in  the  ads 
revealed  that  over  50% 
purchased  a  Camp  after 
reading  the  ad.  Add  to  this 
the  millions  of  readers  who 
did  not  ask  for  the  booklet 
but  undoubtedly  bought  a 
Camp  and  you  can  see  the 
sales  impact  of  national 
advertising. 


PERSONNEL  TRAINING 

...in  person  and  on  film 


In-store  sales  and  fitting  train¬ 
ing  can  be  arranged,  with  one 
of  Camp’s  experienced,  full-time 
instructors.  She'll  help  you  learn 
to  recognize  functional  garment 
customers,  teach  you  how  to 
analyze  figure  t}rpes  and  explain 
the  best  techniques  of  selling 
foundation  garments.  The  Camp 
Sales  and  Training  Film  gives 
you  a  capsule  course  in  twenty 
minutes.  A  well-planned  follow¬ 
up  program,  at  no  cost  to  you, 
assures  maximum  retention  of 
sales  knowledge. 


PERSONAL  CONTACT  selling 


at  the  retail  level 

Doctors  in  your  store  area  are 
frequently  contacted  by  de- 
tailers,  direct  mail,  medical 
journal  ads  and  urged  to  pre¬ 
scribe  Camp  Supports.  As  a 
result  they  send  customers  to 
your  store,  persons  who  have 
only  to  be  served,  not  sold. 


S.  H.  CAMP  &  COMPANY,  JACKSON,  MICH. 

OFFICES  AT:  200  Madison  Avenue.  New  York;  Merchandise  Mart,  Chieaso 
Creators  of  Seientifie  Supports  for  Daily  Wear 
and  Anatomical  Supports  for  the  Medical  Profession 


TO  GET  SALES-PROOUCING  PROMOTION 
FOR  YOUR  STORE,  WRITE  THE  SALES 
DEPARTMENT  TODAY! 
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A  shopping  bag  program  is  recognized  by  leading  department  stores  as  a  merchandising 
tool.  Only  EquitaPle  can  'mamitacture,  these  tashionable  "zvalking  posters  "  attractively, 
printed  in  as  many  as  four  colors.  Contact  Equitable  to  develop  a  dynamic  year-round, 
seasonal  or'special-eveht  shopping  bag  program  1or  your  store! 


FULL  COLOR  BROCHURE  ...  AND  SAMPLES! 

See  the  glamorous  "besr  by  test  shopping  bags  ot  ‘he 
ountr;  leaciing  .'stores  reproduced  -n  actual  cpior  Arde 
loda*  for  full-color  brochure  and  samples. 


45  50  VAN  DAM  STREET,  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  1,  N.  Y,  .•  Telephone  STillwell  4  4900 
PAPER  ‘.'.ILL'S  ArtD  SOUTHERN  BAG  pL-NT  ORANGE  TEXAS 


“DREAMS 

UNLIMITED” 

keynote  of  successful  department  store  promotion 


There  are  stores  that  know  how  to  touch  the  springs 
of  wonder  and  pleasure  in  the  customers  mind. 

In  these  stores  she  “hwes  to  shopf 

and  she  ivill  go  out  op  her  way  to  visit  them, 

even  for  a  routine  or  commonplace  purchase. 

By  Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  President,  institute  for  Motivational  Research,  Inc. 


JUST  love  department  store 
shopping  —  only  wish  I  could 
spend  more  time  doing  it . . said  Mrs. 
G.  B.,  the  wife  of  a  manual  worker. 

"My  favorite  store  is - .  I  love 

it  from  the  bargain  basement  up  to 
the  most  exclusive  departments.  You 
can  see  and  buy  just  about  anything 
you  ever  dreamed  of.”  What  Mrs. 
G.  B.  was  telling  us  in  a  friendly,  in¬ 
formal  atmosphere  of  our  test  gradu¬ 
ally  revealed  why  there  exists  such  a 
big  gap  today  between  the  message  in 
department  store  advertising  and  the 
message  the  customer  seeks. 

The  test  was  part  of  a  national  sur¬ 
vey  of  department  store  shopping. 
Dealing  with  such  questions  as  store 
preferences,  prices,  location,  special 
sers’ices,  salesmen,  social  status  and 
regional  differences,  we  found  strong 
clues  that  the  message  that  ‘sends’  de¬ 
partment  store  advertisers  is  very  sel¬ 
dom  the  message  that  ‘sends’  the  cus¬ 
tomer. 

When  the  advertiser  talks  of  his 
store,  he  talks  of  it  as  a  place  to  buy 
good  merchandise  at  good  prices. 

When  the  customer  talks  of  her  fav¬ 
orite  store,  she  talks  of  it  in  the  warm, 
intimate  terms  of  Mrs.  G.  B.  Thus  we 
found  out  that  the  customer  shops  in 
one  store  in  preference  to  another  be- 
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cause  she  sees  it  as  a  universe  of 
‘dreams  unlimited.’ 

For  example,  a  housewife  at  the 
other  end  of  the  economic  |X)le  said: 

‘‘I  love  to  shop.  That  is  really 
my  first  love  as  a  hobby.  .  .  .  Just 
to  be  able  to  go  through  the  stores 
and  see  the  wonderful  new  mer¬ 
chandise  is  exciting.  Even  if  I  am 
not  there  to  buy  anything  I  get 
a  huge  amount  of  pleasure  in  see¬ 
ing  what  the  shops  have  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  new  ideas  in  house¬ 
hold  appliances,  decorating  ideas, 
new  gadgets,  the  latest  things  in 
fashions  and  the  best  in  table 

settings. ...  I  love - store. 

Why,  I  could  live  on  their  second 
floor!” 

Not  a  word  about  prices— and  none 
of  the  old  catch  words  you  find  every 
so  often  in  department  store  adver¬ 
tising. 

On  the  other  hand,  unbridled  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  dreams  fulfilled,  new 
ideas— the  dreams  unlimited. 

These  same  reasons  for  joy  must  be 
tapped  psychologically  in  your  adver¬ 
tisements  if  you  desire  to  lead  the  cus¬ 
tomer  into  your  store  by  the  heart, 
and  not  (patronizingly)  by  the  hand. 

You  set  up  her  store  preference  by 
telling  her  that  in  your  department 


Dr.  Ernest  Dichter,  president  and 
j  founder  of  the  Institute  for  Motivation- 
•  al  Research,  conducted  his  first  study  of  S 
;  consumer  motivations  for  an  advertis-  i 
ing  client  nearly  20  years  ago.  To  date,  I 
the  Institute,  under  his  guidance  has  ( 
i  carried  out  more  than  500  major  stud-  j 
:  ies  and  numerous  packaging  and  ad  I 
■  tests,  and  has  accumulated  a  library  of  I 
over  100,000  individual  consumer  case 
histories.  Its  large  staff  includes  special¬ 
ists  in  psychology,  sociology,  merchan- 
!  dising,  promotion,  public  relations  and 

I  .  .  ■ 

=  statistics.  4 
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A  Ph.  D.  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  j 
Dr.  Dichter  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri-  I 
can  Psychology  Society  and  the  World  j 
Public  Opinion  Society,  and  author  of  | 
the  book,  “Successful  Living,”  as  well  as  J 
of  articles  in  academic  and  popular  i 
magazines.  t 
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store  there  is  no  down  payment  on  her 
dreams— however  unlimited. 

This  is  the  key  to  successful  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising— a/ert»ng  the 
customer  to  the  fun  ahead. 

Advertising  effectiveness  increases 
when  it  reaches  out  and  touches  the 
sense  of  wonder  a  customer  takes 
along  as  she  enters  a  department  store. 
However,  effective  department  store 
advertising  does  not  end  there. 

Point  of  Purchoso.  There  is  still  the 
question:  What  will  make  her  (or 
him)  buy?  Dreams  are  the  stuff  that 
get  a  woman  (or  man)  into  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  However,  dreams  certain¬ 
ly  need  a  psychological  assist  to  bring 
about  the  purchasing  decision. 

In  our  studies  we  tried  to  find  out 
how  to  bring  off  this  p.  a.  (psycholog¬ 
ical  assist)  by  getting  jieople  to  tell  us 
informally  about  their  shopping  ex¬ 
periences. 

Most  of  the  people  we  spoke  to  had 
definite  store  preferences.  These  pref¬ 
erences  reflected  a  vivid  image  of 
the  personality  of  the  store  of  their 
choice.  The  store  of  choice  was  as  real 
as  a  personal  friend.  As  in  the  case  of 
a  {personal  friend,  the  customer  knew 
the  good  habits  and  the  bad  habits  of 
the  store  of  choice.  And  it  was  in 
these  that  the  customer  reacted  when 
the  name  of  the  store  or  its  advertising 
campaigns  were  mentioned. 

Thus  we  found  out  in  our  study 
that  the  personality  of  the  store  clearly 
affects  purchases. 

For  example,  a  number  of  the 
women  interviewed  in  different  eco¬ 
nomic  brackets  drew  a  line  between 
stores  ‘for  looking  and  stores  for 
‘looking  and  buying.’  Consequently, 
even  if  the  brand  name  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  the  same  as  the  stores’ 
down  the  street,  the  customer  does  not 
make  the  needed  purchase  if  the  f)er- 
sonality  of  the  store  is  unfavorable. 

Here  is  what  a  customer  said  on  this 
point: 

“Of  all  the  department  stores  in 

town,  I  guess  I  like - ’s 

least.  You  pay  for  the  name  and 
the  clerks  are  a  little  snooty.  Of 
course,  the  store  is  beautiful  and 
they  have  some  gorgeous  things. 

If  I  were  only  going  to  look,  I’d 
go  there.  In  fact,  when  friends 
are  here  from  out  of  town,  I 


always  take  them  to - ’s 

or  make  sure  they  visit  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  showplaces  of  our  town 
—but  we  don’t  buy  there. 

“Neither  do  I  like  those  cheap, 

loud  gushing  clerks  at - . 

“I  hate  to  be  tallulahed  to  death 
—and  called  ‘dah-ling.’ 

“I  like - .  They  do  not 

subordinate  the  customer  or  make 
her  feel  like  a  shabby  country 
cousin  if  she  is  not  hatted  and 
gloved  or  dressed  fashionably.’’ 

Class  Goes  A-Shopping.  It  may  ap- 

j>ear  that  the  respondent  takes  her 
‘class’  shopping  with  her.  She  does. 
.\nd,  she  is  not  alone  in  this.  Respond¬ 
ents  of  every  economic  background 
reveal  this  attitude. 

A  respondent  of  a  different  back¬ 
ground  said: 

“.  .  .  I  never  feel  right  in  that 
store;  the  clerks  are  all  right,  but 
most  of  the  customers  .  .  .  well,  I 
don’t  mean  to  seem  snooty  be¬ 
cause  I  just  love  {jeople,  but  shall 
we  say  most  of  the  customers  are 
a  different  kind  of  people.  To  a 

great  extent,  that  is  true  of - 

too;  of  course,  they  cater  to  a  low¬ 
er  economic  level.’’ 

Prestige  and  Pocketbook.  Most  de¬ 
partment  store  owners  might  shudder 
at  the  thought  of  pleasing  women 
seemingly  so  far  apart.  Yet  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  can  be  pitched 
effectively  to  appeal  to  both  types  of 
women.  In  short,  it  is  possible  to  cre¬ 
ate  the  magic  that  will  charm  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  prestige  and  pocketbook  at  the 
same  time. 

A  respondent  in  our  informal  inter¬ 
view  gives  us  a  clue; 

“.  .  .  It  is  an  interesting  place 
to  shop.  I  love  it  from  the  bar¬ 
gain  basement  up  to  the  most  ex¬ 
clusive  departments.  Take  hand¬ 
bags,  for  instance,  you  can  get 
whatever  you  want  to  pay  for, 
from  $3  to  |300,  from  a  little  plas¬ 
tic  job  to  a  gorgeous  leather-lined 
one.’’ 

The  psychological  point  our  re¬ 
spondent  has  unwittingly  made  is  that 
to  effectively  carry  out  the  idea  of 
being  a  “universe  of  dreams  unlimit¬ 
ed’’  the  department  store  must  mean 


all  dreams  to  all  its  customers. 

Its  personality  should  be  cU*ar-cut 
enough  to  cause  no  hesitancy  in  the 
minds  of  either  the  executive  i)udget 
class  or  the  bargain  basement  budget 
class.  If  the  choice  appears  free  to 
them  both,  the  purchase  decision  will 
not  be  far  behind. 

Salesperson's  Appeal.  As  indicated, 
our  investigation  showed  that  sales 
people  were  a  definite  part  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  department  store.  In 
many  instances  we  found  that  s.  a. 
(salesperson’s  appeal)  helped  create 
and  reinforce  a  customer’s  picture  of 
the  store’s  personality. 

“Shopping  at - is  fun,” 

one  customer  told  us,  “because 
the  salesman  is  accustomed  to  'j 
handling  grown-ups.  He  gives  you  ] 
a  chance  to  make  your  own  j 
choice.”  j 

The  reasons  on  the  unfavorable  side  | 
were  equally  positive.  Here  are  a  few  ; 
of  them: 

“You’re  at  the  mercy  of  the 
salesman.  That  is  why  I  prefer 
selfhelp  stores  to  department 
store  shopping.  Salespeople  try  to 
talk  you  into  things.  They  get 
mad  if  you  don’t  make  a  pur¬ 
chase.  I  don’t  want  advice.  1 
want  to  buy  only  what  I  want.  1 
only  need  the  ads  to  tell  me.” 

“Gee!  I  had  just  time  enough 
to  look  before  the  salesman  came 
up.  I  don’t  like  them  to  rush 
right  up  before  I  get  a  chance  to 
look  around.  A  good  store  trains 
its  salespeople  to  tell  by  watching 
you  when  you  are  ready  to  be 
helped.” 

Thus  department  store  advertising 
needs  to  remove  these  fears  in  the  aver¬ 
age  customer  and  replace  them  with 
a  psychological  understanding  of  how 
much  help  she  needs— and  when. 

A  department  store  owner  in  Texas 
caught  on  quickly  to  this  psychologi¬ 
cal  need  and  came  up  with  a  slogan: 
“Our  salespeople  get  premiums  for 
not  pressuring  our  friends  and  cus¬ 
tomers.’’ 

The  absence  of  sales  pressure  in  a 
department  store  makes  a  direct  ap 
jjeal  to  the  customer’s  heart,  prestige 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  PELLON  Plant  in  Lowell.  Massachusetts 


Miracle  materials  were  promised  for  post-war  period.  The  story  of  one  that  came  true. 


A  TYPIST  in  Des  Moines  sits  on  her  skirt  all  A  Dallas  woman  dunks  her  little  daughter’s 

day  at  the  office,  then  wears  the  same  skirt  dress  in  the  family  washing  machine  and  it  comes 

for  dancing  that  evening  .  .  .  without  a  tell-tale  out  with  every  detail  looking  just  as  crisp  and 

wrinkle  or  rumple.  fresh  as  the  day  she  bought  it. 

A  West  Coast  coed  travels  cross-country  to  her  A  Seattle  woman  makes  a  dress  at  home  in 

Eastern  college  .  .  .  unpacks  her  luggage  and  the  shorter  time  and  with  more  professional  results 

apparel  in  her  wardrobe  needs  no  re-pressing.  than  ever  before. 

A  housewife  in  Atlanta  sends  her  new  pleated  A  Chicago  merchant  has  a  new  shipment  of 

draperies  to  the  cleaner  .  .  .  lo  and  behold,  women’s  apparel  unpacked  and  placed  directly 

they  come  back  without  that  usual  limp  and  on  the  racks  with  none  of  the  ordinary  costly 

saggy  look.  “re-conditioning”  necessary. 

A  famous  Hollywood  designer  creates  fashion  These  people  and  millions  like  them  now  find 

effects  that  he  could  only  dream  of  a  few  all  this  possible  thanks  to  Eurojiean  scientists 
years  ago.  who  engaged  in  fiber  and  fabric  research  over 

®  PELLON  is  the  registered  trademark  of  the  non-woven  interfacing  made  only  by  the  Pellon  Corporation 
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THERE’S  PEllOr  INSIDE 


a  period  of  many  years.  This  scientific 
research  made  the  initial  discoveries 
that  led  to  the  development  of  the 
world’s  first  perfect  interfacing  ma¬ 
terial— non-woven  PELLON. 

A  celebrated  French  couturier  once 


said,  “Fashion  is  shajje.”  Designs,  fab¬ 
ric,  colors,  weaves,  textures— are  com¬ 
plementary  to  the  shape  of  apparel. 
And  from  time  immemorial,  there  has 
been  an  unceasing  search  for  an  ideal 
way  not  only  to  give  contour  to  gar¬ 


ments  but  to  keep  it  there.  The  chemo- 
thermical  process  that  bonds  landom 
strands  of  various  fibers  into  PELLON 
was  the  perfect  solution  to  this  ag^ 
old  search. 


The  Guaranteed  Properties  of  Pellon 


Here  at  last  was  an  interfacing 
material  that  had  extraordinary  shape¬ 
making  and  shape-holding  ability,  an 
interfacing  so  versatile  it  could  be 
adapted  for  literally  thousands  of  uses. 
Here  in  one  wonderful  new  textile  was 
combined  all  the  attributes  required 
of  an  interfacing.  PELLON  is  lighter 
in  weight  and  many  times  more  porous 


than  any  other  interfacing.  Its  bouy- 
ancy  and  insulating  qualities  make  it 
ideal  for  apparel  for  any  season,  any 
climate.  Because  PELLON  is  non- 
woven,  it  is  highly  flexible,  isoelastic, 
and  offers  almost  100  per  cent  recovery 
power.  Translated  into  practical  terms, 
this  means  PELLON  is  wrinkle-resist¬ 
ant,  crush-proof  and  self-smoothing. 
Squeeze  it,  squash  it— it  springs  back 


into  shape  like  magic.  It  acts  almost 
as  if  it  “irons”  the  outer  fabric  of  the 
garment  from  inside.  More  —  this 
Wonder-Under®  is  washable,  dry- 
cleanable,  shrink-resistant  and  quick 
drying.  It  is  smooth  to  the  touch,  too, 
because  there  are  no  irritating  fiben 
to  poke  their  way  through  linings  and 
prick  the  wearer.  And  no  weave  shows 
through  after  ironing. 


A  Boon  to  Designers  and  Manufacturers 


The  introduction  of  PELLON  to 
the  world  of  fashion  turned  fantasy 
into  fact.  The  incomparable  shape¬ 
making  properties  of  this  first  and  gen¬ 
uine  non-woven  interfacing  made  it 
possible  for  designers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  apparel  to  produce  undreamed¬ 
of  effects.  However,  the  projierties  of 
PELLON  went  beyond  the  dramatic 
new  fashion  details  and  treatments.  In 
the  past,  some  of  these  effects  were  pos¬ 


sible  to  achieve  with  wires  and  whale¬ 
bone.  Now— for  the  first  time— the 
fashion  effects  could  be  accomplished 
without  sacrificing  either  comfort  or  a 
soft  feminine  appearance.  And  these 
fashion  effects  can  be  maintained  even 
after  washing,  dry-cleaning,  packing 
and  traveling.  In  other  words,  one  of 
the  major  contributions  of  PELLON 
is  that  of  shape-making  combined  with 
shape-holding. 


The  Modern  Interfacing  For  Modern  Living 


While  many  producers  of  fibers  and 
fabrics  for  apparel  were  keeping  in 
tune  with  the  times,  the  interfacings 
produced  before  PELLON  were  wed¬ 
ded  to  the  past.  Outer  fabrics  stressed 
light  weight,  comfort,  ease-of-upkeep, 
washability.  Yet  what  good  was  a 
washable  outer  fabric  to  a  gannent  if 


the  interfacing  would  not  maintain 
its  shape  in  washing?  What  good  was 
a  quick  drying  man-made  outer  fabric 
to  a  garment  if  the  interfacing  took 
much,  much  longer  to  dry?  PELLON 
was  the  first  interfacing  that  truly  ful¬ 
filled  mtxlern-day  requirements.  To¬ 
day’s  woman  needs  wrinkle-insurance. 
Today’s  w'oman  “sits  out”  clothes  in 


offices  . .  .  drives  cars  a  great  deal  more 
.  .  .  travels  more.  She  needs  clothing 
that  not  only  looks  smart  but  stays 
smart-looking,  through  hard  wear  and 
frequent  washing  or  dry-cleaning.  She 
also  insists  on  clothing  that  is  comfort¬ 
able  in  weight  and  in  feel.  Only  gar¬ 
ments  interfaced  with  PELLON  an¬ 
swer  all  these  needs. 
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A  Bonanza  To  Retailers 


When  a  woman  buys  a  garment  and 
“there’s  PELLON  inside,’’  she  discov¬ 
ers  that  there  is  more  to  the  Wonder- 
Under  than  meets  the  eye.  She  may 
have  been  thrilled  at  the  styling  when 
she  bought  .  .  .  she  is  even  more  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  way  her  PELLON-lined 
garment  wears.  When  she  discovers 
the  crush-and-wrinkle  resistance,  the 
washability  and  dry-cleanability,  the 
lightweight  comfort  and  porosity,  she 
becomes  a  repeat  customer  for  the 
merchant  who  sold  her.  That’s  how 
PELLON  builds  good  will  as  well  as 
good  business  for  retailers! 


and  shape-holding  properties  of  PEL¬ 
LON  give  gannents  more  appeal  even 
when  displayed  on  hangers,  stimulat¬ 
ing  impulse  buying.  PELLON-lined 
apparel  stays  crisp  and  fresh,  while  on 
hangers,  thereby  reducing  mark-downs 
and  shop-worn  close-outs  drastically. 
Of  course,  the  new  horizons  opened  to 
designers  and  manufacturers  give  re¬ 
tailers  more  to  promote.  It  can  be 
rightly  said  that  PELLON  has  given 
the  entire  fashion  industry  a  new  ex¬ 
citement,  new’  drama.  And  it  all  ads 
up  to  greater  business. 

How’  about  the  ultimate  consumer? 


The  successful  merchant  is  con¬ 
cerned  hrst,  with  “good  business’’  and 
second,  with  “good  will.’’  It  certainly 
is  gootl  business  to  insist  that  sources 
of  supply  do  not  neglect  the  inside  of 
apparel  and  home  furnishings.  The 
manufacturer  who  uses  PELLON  in¬ 
terfacing  gives  his  retail  customers  a 
great  many  competitive  advantages. 
PELLON-lined  garments  are  more 
economical  to  handle  .  .  .  their  amaz¬ 
ing  crush-resistance  makes  it  possible 
for  clothing  shipments  from  manufac¬ 
turers  to  be  unpacked  and  placed  di¬ 
rectly  on  racks.  The  shape-making 


Pellon  Gains  Immediate  Recognition 


world,  the  public  received  the  news 
about  PELLON.  And  the  response  at 
the  consumer  level  was  overwhelming. 

Simultaneously  the  Pellon  Corpora¬ 
tion  launched  its  own  merchandising 
and  advertising  program.  To  educate 
the  home-sewing  market,  alone,  nine 
major  publications  in  the  field  are 
utilized  to  tell  women  that  now  they 


I'he  mere  announcement  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  VV^onder-Under  was 
enough  to  fire  the  enthusiasm  of  every- 
Inxly  connected  with  the  world  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  faijrics.  .\n  ideal  interfacing 
was  sought  and  needed  for  so  long,  this 
was  hailed  as  one  of  the  promised  post¬ 
war  miracle  materials  that  came  true. 


Literally  millions  of  lines  of  editorial 
copy  were  devoted  almost  immediately 
to  PELLON.  The  properties  and 
usages  of  PELLON  were  discussed  and 
acclaimed  by  every  medium  of  mass 
communication.  On  Television  and 
Radio,  in  newspapers  and  magazines 
from  coast  to  coast  and  around  the 
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and  PELLON  guarantees 


its  projjerties.  Retailers  were  alerted 


Versatile  PELLON  is  used  in  almost 


every  tyjje  of  apparel— whatever  the 
season,  whatever  the  silhouette,  what¬ 
ever  the  price  range.  PELLON  is  used 
to  give  shape  to  an  entire  garment  or 
a  vital  detail.  PELLON  is  used  in 


women’s  dresses,  suits,  coats,  sports¬ 
wear,  fur  coats,  separates,  play  clothes, 
swimwear,  bras,  lingerie,  shoes,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  PELLON  is  used  in 
children’s  clothes,  men’s  wear,  home 
furnishings  such  as  drapes,  valences. 


tablecloths,  bedspreads,  vanity  skirts. 
PELLON  is  used  in  making  lamp 
shades,  screens,  artificial  flowers.  In 
fact  there  is  no  end  to  the  news  about 
PELLON.  Because  PELLON  is  {)er- 
fact  wherever  shape-holding  is  needed 
.  .  .  and  that’s  almost  everyplace! 


Usages  in  the  Do-It-Yourself  Field 


Naturally,  the  tremendous  home  Wonder-Under  solved  the  major  prob-  sional-like  shape  easily  and  quickly, 

sewing  market  took  PELLON  to  its  lem  of  sewn-at-home  fashions  and  fur-  Because  PELLON  is  non-woven,  it 

collective  heart  immediately.  The  nishings  ...  it  gave  everything  profes-  cuts  as  easy  as  the  pattern  .  .  .  there’s 
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A  Brand  is  a  Brand  is  a  Brand 


As  a  result  of  being  the  most  adver-  accepted  by  consumers.  It  all  adds  up 
tised,  most  publicized  non-woven  in-  to  the  fact  that  PELLON  is  The  First 
terfacing  in  America,  PELLON  is  the  and  The  Famous-Brand  Interfacing 
interfacing  most  demanded  and  most  the  public  insists  on  by  name,  .^nd 


like  the  famous  brands  in  every  field, 
PELLON  zealously  guards  and  backs 
up  its  gocKl  name  with  a  guarantee  of 
performance. 


could  get  “professional  results  in  their 
home  sew'ing  with  PELLON,’’  Re¬ 
tailers  of  ready-to-wear  backed  their 
PELLON-lined  merchandise  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  their  own  advertising  space. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  unique 


succe.ss  story  w'as  that  other  interfacing 
producers  attempted  to  capitalize  on 
PELLON’S  popularity.  Simulated 
products  appeared  on  the  market  rep¬ 
resenting  themselves  as  “just  like 
PELLON,’’  or  “similar  to  PELLON.’’ 
Actually,  PELLON  cannot  l>e  dupli- 


to  sell  genuine  PELLON  in  their 
piece-goods  departments  and  to  insist 
that  manufacturers  use  genuine  PEL¬ 
LON  interfacing  in  the  ready-to-wear 
they  sell. 
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today  featured  in  the  over-the-counter 
departments  of  virtually  every  store  in 
the  country.  To  ad¬ 
equately  and  efli- 
ciently 

market  PELLON 
has  distributors  in 
every  part  of  the 
country. 


Economists  and  Teachers.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  comprehensive, 
illustrated  instruction  book,  “Home 
Sewing  Made  Easy  With  PELLON” 
were  distributed.  Teacher’s  wall  charts 
for  instruction  are  nationally  distrib¬ 
uted.  PELl.ON’S  own  Home  Econo¬ 
mists  visit  with  groups  of  women  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  PELl.ON  is 


no  bias  to  worry  about  .  .  .  there’s 
no  unraveling  or  fringy  edges.  Even 
the  sewing  amateur  now  obtains  de¬ 
signer's  cilects  and  professional  results 
at  home. 

PELL(  )N  also  influenced  the  sewing 
habits  of  women  through  their  inten¬ 
sive  edutational  program  with ■  Home 


service 


Pellon  in  8  New  Colors 


of  tie-in  material  including  ad  mats, 
colorful  ])oint-of-purchase  displays  and 
direct  mail  material.  In  addition, 
PELLON  is  now  being  produced  in 
lovely  patterns  that  are  ideal  for  use 
under  sheer,  lace  and  net  outer  fabrics 
as  well  as  for  petticoats. 


mai/e,  navy,  orchid,  green,  -red  and 
brown.  And  this  exciting  news  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  in  big-space  Full- 
('.olor  Advertisements  in  Good  House¬ 
keeping  .Magazine,  Simplicity  Pattern 
Book  and  McCall’s  Pattern  Book. 

Retailers  can  also  avail  themselves 


Retailers  can  now  offer  their  cus¬ 
tomers  PEl.LON  by-the-yard  in  eight 
new  fashion-right  colors  as  well  as 
black,  grey  and  while.  Home  sewing 
enthusiasts  can  give  the  things  they 
make  jierfect  color  coordination  inside 
and  out  by  choosing  from  pink,  blue, 


wear 


World  Honors 


lieen  awarded  innumerable  gold  med¬ 
als  and  honors.  What’s  more,  the 
Wonder-Under  is  endorsed  by  leading 
pattern  companies,  recommended  by 
home  sewing  specialists  and  used  by 
top  couturiers  the  world  over. 


PELLON  has  been  awarded  Gold 


Medal  honors  around  the  world.  At 
State  Fair  Fashion  and  Fabric  Exposi¬ 
tions,  at  Textile  Conventions,  at  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibitions,  PELLON  has 


Sooner  than  You  Think 


The  Pellon  Corporation  Laborator¬ 
ies  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  are  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  research  and  development  of 
all  phases  of  non-woven  textiles  ,  .  . 
including  their  usage  as  outer  fabrics 
for  garments. 

Already,  skirts  made  of  Lilion,  a 
non-woven  outer  fabric  developed  at 
the  PELLON  plant,  are  being  test 
marketed  with  unusually  strong  con¬ 
sumer  response.  That’s  only  the  lie- 


both  in  their  ready-to-wear  and  piece 
goods  departments  (as  well  as  a  free 
informative  booklet). 


ginning  of  what  promises  to  be  an 
evolution  in  the  world  of  fashion  and 
fabrics  ...  a  world  where  clothes  will 
weigh  ounces  rather  than  pounds, 
where  many  shop  problems  will  be 
banished  and  apparel  of  every  type 
will  virtually  take  care  of  itself. 

Retailers  are  invited  to  write  Pellon 
Corporation,  Empire  State  Building, 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  marketing  of  PELLON 


Extra  copies  of  this  PELLON  story 
are  available  without  charge  for 
distribution  to  your  staff.  Address 
Requests  Dept.  N.  R.,  PELLON 
CORP.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Mixture  of  fluorescent  and  incandescent  lamps  in 
one  unit  such  as  these  four  foot  square  recessed 
and  louvered  fixtures,  provides  ample  illumina¬ 
tion  of  good  color  quality  for  women’s  clothing. 
Bamberger’s,  Newark,  N.  J. 


IHE  technique  of  applying  present-day  light 


Facts  About 

Store 

Lighting 


sources- 

fluorescent  tubes  and  incandescent  light  bulbs— involves 
these  basic  factors: 

First,  the  selection  of  the  best  source  for  the  lighting  job 
to  be  done;  second,  the  selection  of  the  best  method  of 
controlling  the  light  produced  by  the  source  (putting  it 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good);  and  third,  providing 
enough  light  for  the  purpose,  with  a  maximum  of  visual 
comfort. 

Since  no  two  stores  are  exactly  alike  as  to  size  and  general 
design,  and  since  merchandise  varies  so  widely  in  character, 
it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  set  of  lighting  rules  that  will 
apply  equally  well  to  all  stores.  We  can,  however,  study 
the  specific  characteristics  common  to  certain  tyjjes  of  stores 
and  apply  basic  lighting  principles  to  serve  as  a  founda¬ 
tion.  Upon  this  foundation,  individuality  can  be  built  by 
the  store  architect  or  lighting  designer.  This  article  is  in¬ 
tended  to  help  the  store  owner,  architect,  designer  and 
builder  to  analyze  and  apply  these  fundamental  principles 
of  lighting,  whether  the  store  is  a  brand  new  building  or 
an  old  one  to  be  remodeled. 


By  Don  P.  Caverly 

Lighting  Engineer, 
Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc. 


Light  is  a  powerful  selling 
tool.  These  pages  tell  you, 
in  non-technical  language, 
how  to  use  it  effectively. 


Store  Location.  If  the  store  is  in  the  suburbs  or  a  residential 
neighborhood,  its  bid  for  attention  is  usually  not  as  critical 
as  if  it  were  located  in  the  central  downtown  area  where 


y 


competition  is  imtch  more  aggressive  and  stores  are  all 
brightly  illuminated.  In  suburban  areas,  only  one  or  two 
stores  ol  any  one  type  are  found  in  a  shopping  center, 
whereas  downtow’n  there  may  be  four  or  five  shoe  stores, 
for  example,  in  one  city  block. 

Thus,  while  a  store  may  lie  well  lighted  with  S5  or  40 
footcandles  in  the  suburbs,  the  same  store  located  down¬ 
town  might  need  60  to  70.  The  suburban  store,  however, 
is  actually  competing  with  the  one  downtown.  The  sub¬ 
urban  merchant  tries  to  convince  the  trade  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  drive  dow'ntown,  and  endeavors  to  make  his 
store  as  easy  to  shop  in  and  as  attractive  as  possible.  We 
find,  therefore,  that  the  lighting  system  employed  is  equally 
important  to  each  merchant. 

Typ#  of  Trad*.  4'he  lighting  system  should  be  designed  to 
some  extent  to  suit  the  character  of  trade.  If  the  store  is 
located  in  an  area  of  $50,000  or  $60,000  homes,  we  might 
expect  to  find  architectural  lighting  such  as  luminous 
ceilings,  built-in  downlighting,  and  certain  special  effects 
invite  leisurely  shopping  for  expensive  items.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  store  catering  to  hurried  shopjiers  for  low 
priced  items  ordinarily  will  use  mass  displays  and  less 
subtlety  in  lighting. 

In  between  these  two  extremes  are  all  the  thousands  of 
“average”  stores  throughout  the  country— the  drug  stores, 
hardware  stores,  groceries,  jewelers,  bakeries,  shoe  stores, 
automobile  showrtx)ms,  specialty  shops  and  many  other 
types.  Large  department  stores  are  combinations  of  all. 

Stor*  Design.  In  addition  to  the  merchandise  sold,  the  size 
of  the  store  should  be  considered  when  planning  its  light¬ 
ing.  In  a  large  store,  some  latitude  is  |X)ssible  in  lighting 
design,  and  specific  equipment  to  suit  departments  or  areas 
can  l)e  used,  but  in  a  small  shop,  perhaps  20  feet  wide  and 
from  50  to  75  feet  long,  a  compromise  is  frequently  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  selection  of  fixtures  so  that  the  whole  store  will 
be  a  unit  with  attracting  and  selling  pow'er. 

Selling  areas  may  be  long  and  narrow,  square,  rectangu¬ 
lar,  L-shaped,  or  they  may  taper  from  front  to  back.  Some 
may  utilize  deep  show  windows  and  others  narrow  ones 
along  each  side  to  the  main  entrance.  Many  store  designers 
feel  that  symmetry  in  store  layout  is  monotonous  and  un¬ 
interesting,  and  in  remodelling  a  store  interior  they  will 
deliberately  break  up  such  symmetry  with  rounded  corners, 
built  out  w'all  cases  and  other  devices. 


The  lighting  system  should  be  part  of  the  overall  plan, 
and  fixtures  and  light  sources  should  be  chosen  to  fit  the 
w’hole  scheme— not  selected  afterwards  by  price  alone. 

Merchandit*.  The  size  and  shap>e  of  the  goods  on  display 
vary  from  small  perfume  bottles  to  tractors  and  trucks,  and 
the  color  and  texture  from  crystal  glassware  to  oriental 
rugs.  Some  merchandise  is  displayed  and  sold  from  a  verti¬ 
cal  or  wall  jmsition  and  other  articles  from  a  showcase. 

Even  within  the  convenient  department  store  classifica¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  sizes,  shaf>es  and  colors. 

In  addition  to  these,  food  products,  drugs,  jewelry,  paper 
products,  etc.  belong  in  sfiecific  categories  of  their  own. 
Some  of  these  categories  can  be  broken  down  further  with 
resfject  to  the  most  suitable  method  of  lighting.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  type  of  illumination  most  suitable  for  selling  fur 
coats  is  not  necessarily  the  best  for  men’s  wear  although 
both  are  considered  as  soft  goods. 

Thus,  we  find  that  there  are  a  great  many  factors  of  store 
location  and  type,  customer  shopping  habits  and  the  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  of  merchandise  which  influence  the  de¬ 
sign  of  lighting  in  stores.  We  also  find  that  there  are 
certain  things  common  to  all  stores. 

In  most  stores,  particularly  the  latter  ones,  lighting  may 
be  considered  to  be  in  two  or  more  categories.  First,  there 
is  a  general  lighting  system.  This  includes  the  ceiling  fix¬ 
tures  or  equipment  that  provide  the  overall  illumination 
for  the  store.  Second,  a  certain  amount  of  accent  lighting 
is  needed  to  provide  the  punch  necessary  for  active  mer¬ 
chandising.  This  type  includes  w’allcase  and  showcase  light¬ 
ing  as  well  as  spotlighting  from  the  ceiling  or  elsewhere 
to  emphasize  sfiecific  displays.  A  third  category  is  called 
atmosphere  lighting.  It  serves  no  particular  selling  function 
except  that  it  helps  to  make  the  overall  appearance  of  the 
store  more  attractive.  Atmosphere  lighting  would  include 
such  things  as  wall  niches  (also  used  for  small  displays) 
and  decoration  with  floor  and  spot  lighting. 

General  Lighting.  The  general  lighting  system  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  part  of  the  scheme.  In  certain  types  of 
stores  (shoes,  hardware,  drug,  etc.)  it  is  frequently  the  only 
illumination  used.  It  provides  the  light  by  which  custom¬ 
ers  see  to  shop.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pmtent  forces  in  store 
operation  for  attracting  and  holding  customers.  People 
rarely  evaluate  merchandise  within  a  showcase  or  in  a 
display.  They  ask  to  see  it  out  on  the  counter  top  or  off 


Incandescent  downlights  provide  a 
high  level  of  dignified  illumination, 
and  fluorescent  cove  lighting  relieves  a 
ceiling  contrast  condition  which  might 
otherwise  prevail.  Neiman-M  arcus, 
Dallas,  Texas. 
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the  display  and  make  their  full  appraisal  under  the  general 
lighting  of  the  store.  Thus,  the  overall  or  general  lighting 
system  is  the  one  under  which  most  sales  are  actually  made. 

There  are  several  good  systems  of  general  lighting  which 
are  quite  widely  used.  The  tendency  today,  however,  is 
for  merchants  to  obtain  individuality  in  their  stores  by 
using  si>ecially  designed  equipment  applied  or  installed  in 
accordance  with  the  particular  architectural  features  of  the 
store.  There  are  advantages  to  each  method  and  a  com¬ 
promise  is  usually  the  best  solution. 

Lighting  equipment  can  be  recessed  in  the  ceiling, 
mounted  on  it  or  suspended  from  it.  The  method  to  be 
used  depends  upon,  first,  the  ceiling  construction  and, 
second,  the  ceiling  height.  In  an  old  store  that  is  to  be 
relighted,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  recess  fixtures,  and 
if  the  ceiling  is  high  (above  14  feet),  it  is  not  always  de¬ 
sirable  unless  the  area  is  a  very  large  one.  Of  course,  if  a 
complete  remodelling  job  is  being  done  with  new  ceiling 
construction,  there  will  be  much  more  latitude  possible. 

When  a  new  store  is  to  be  built,  the  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers  should  consult  with  the  owners  and  determine  the 
method  of  lighting  early  in  the  planning  stages.  It  should 
be  recognized  that  modern  merchandising  demands  com¬ 
fort,  flexibility,  ease  of  maintenance,  and  good  appearance 
quite  as  much  as  efficiency  in  a  lighting  system,  and  to  meet 
all  of  these  requirements  the  system  must  be  integrated 
with  the  design  of  the  whole  store.  There  is  more  to  such 
a  job  than  the  simple  selection  of  fluorescent  fixtures. 


Trolf«rs.  If  it  is  decided  that  the  character  of  the  store 
and  its  architectural  treatment  lend  themselves  to  recessed 
equipment,  the  pattern  of  the  installation  should  be  de¬ 
termined.  Such  things  as  the  store  equipment  and  aisle 
arrangement,  the  flow  of  traffic  desired,  the  store  appear¬ 
ance  from  both  outside  and  inside,  the  escalator,  elevator 
or  stairway  location,  the  spacing  of  beams  and  columns  as 
well  as  specific  architectural  features,  will  influence  the 
layout  pattern  of  troffers.  They  may  be  installed  in  con¬ 
tinuous  straight  rows,  open  squares  or  rectangles,  or  in 
various  combinations  of  these  patterns  to  suit  the  particu¬ 
lar  characteristics  of  the  store.  In  some  instances,  a  unique 
arrangement  such  as  one  with  straight  rows  all  radiating 
from  a  central  point  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel,  will  set 
the  store  apart  from  others  and  stimulate  trade. 

Troffers  have  the  advantage  of  making  a  selling  area  look 
wide  and  op>en.  The  desire  on  the  part  of  most  modern 
store  owners  is  to  avoid  a  profusion  of  hanging  lighting 
fixtures.  They  want  a  clean-cut  functional  appearance,  and 
troffers  accomplish  this  effectively  and  efficiently. 

For  best  results,  the  store  floor  coverings,  counters,  walls, 
etc.  must  be  light  in  color  in  order  to  reflect  as  much  light 
as  possible  back  up  to  the  ceiling,  thus  reducing  a  contrast 
between  the  troffers  and  the  ceiling.  Unless  considerable 
light  is  reflected  upward  to  the  ceiling,  the  bright  pattern 
of  light  against  a  darker  ceiling  may  be  distracting. 

There  are  many  types  of  troffer  diffusing  panels  from 
which  to  choose.  Some  prefer  louvers,  others  want  glass 
diffusing  panels  or  refracting  lenses.  The  lower  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  a  troffer  system  (consistent  with  reasonable  effi¬ 
ciency),  the  better  the  appearance  of  the  installation,  as  a 


Recessed  ftuoresient  troffers  with  incandescent  lens  units  at 
each  end  or  centered  as  shown  create  a  clean<ut  efficient 
appearance  within  the  store,  .•\inple  show  case  illumination 
accents  specific  merchandise  and  adds  a  look  of  cheerfulness. 
Broadway  Crenshaw ,  Los  Angeles. 

rule,  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  type 
of  diffusing  medium  should  be  weighed  against  the  various 
elements  in  the  overall  store  design. 

Surface  Mounted  Fixtures.  Where  the  ceiling  construction 
or  other  conditions  do  not  allow  a  troffer  system,  fixtures 
may  be  surface  mounted  on  the  ceiling  with  excellent 
results.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  designers  prefer  such 
installations  in  some  types  of  stores. 

.\s  with  troffers,  surface  mounted  fixtures  may  l)e  in¬ 
stalled  individually  or  in  continuous  rows  which  may  be 
parallel  straight  runs  or  in  geometric  patterns  to  suit  the 
arrangement  of  bays,  columns,  etc. 

Since  fixtures  of  this  tyjre  usually  distribute  part  of  their 
light  above  the  horizontal,  the  ceiling  receives  some  light 


It  is  not  always  necessary  to  mix  fluorescent  and  incandescent 
lighting.  .As  shown  here,  fluorescent  predominates  at  the  left 
side  of  this  shop,  and  incandescent  at  the  right.  The  valance 
at  the  rear  tends  to  tie  the  two  together.  The  Sample  Shop, 
Buffalo,  .V.  Y. 
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Burroughs  Calculator 
faster  .4  thriftier 


FOR  MAJOR  RETAIL  ACCOUNTING  JOBS 


Here’s  whm  it  has  proved  faster:  Here’s  whjf  it’s  faster: 

1.  SALES  AUDIT 

—Determine  class-of-sale  figures 
—Prove  sales  checks 
—Determine  departmental  and  clerks’ 
sales  figures 

—Accumulate  figures  for  taxes  and 
discounts 


2. 

3. 


4. 


OPERATING  STATISTICS 

—Provide  management  reports  from 
sales  audit 

ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE 

—Check  incoming  invoices 
—Determine  cost  and  sales  figures 
—Determine  discounts  and  mark-ups 

PAYROLL 

—Compute  gross  earnings 
—Determine  tax  deductions 
—Provide  net  earnings 

PERIODIC  INVENTORY  EXTENSIONS 


KEY-DRIVEN,  ALL-ELECTRIC  OPERATION 

A  key-driven  calculator  is  faster  than 
other  t3rpes.  The  gadgets  are  gone,  and 
when  you  touch  a  key  you  get  an  answer— 
instantly!  What’s  more,  complete  electrifi¬ 
cation  provides  uniform  key  stroke  for  all 
keys— meaning  far  greater  operating  ease. 

AUTOMATIC  MEMORY  DIALS 

Burroughs  Memory  Dials  auiomaticaUy 
give  you  accumulate  extensions— and  you 
get  grand  totals  or  net  results  at  the  touch 
of  a  key.  There’s  no  rehandling  of  figures, 
and  so  no  chance  for  operator  errors. 

DIRECT  SUBTRACTION 

It’s  as  simple  as  this:  Accumulate  the  gross 
amount  in  the  rear  dial,  compute  the 
deuctions  and  accumulate  them  in  the 
front  dial.  Depress  the  subtract  key.  The 
answer  appears  instantly  in  the  rear  dial. 


For  the  accounting  jobs  we  have  listed,  the 
Burroughs  Calculator  with  Memory  Dials  is  simply 
a  natural.  It  wiU  do  more  work,  faster,  and  at  lower 
net  cost,  than  any  other  machine  you  can  buy!  For 
more  information  and  a  demonstration,  call  our 
nearest  branch  office.  Or  write  to  Burroughs 
Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 

The  Burroughs  Calculator  line  includes  models 
with  single  or  dual  totals,  in  various  capacities. 


bu.ewes£+k£Afcs  Burroughs 


"Borrougha”  ii  a  regiatered  trade-mark 
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directly  from  the  fixtures.  However,  light  colored  walls, 
floors  and  furnishings  are  desirable,  except  in  specifically 
designed  stores  or  areas  where  unusual  effects  are  desired 
and  where  lighting  must  be  handled  with  extreme  care. 
This  situation  will  be  discussed  a  little  later. 

Surface  mounted  fixtures  are  usually  equipp>ed  with 
louvers  or  diffusing  panels  of  some  sort  in  order  to  be  as 
efficient  as  possible  under  ceiling  mounted  conditions. 

With  plastic  enclosed  units  some  light  output  must  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  apjjearance,  since  all  light  will  pass 
through  the  plastic  before  it  reaches  the  selling  surfaces  of 
the  counters.  Standard  lenses  and  diffusing  glasses  are  also 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  type  of  equipment. 

Horizontal  illumination  is  required  in  most  stores  since 
merchandise  may  be  shown  and  sold  from  horizontal  wall 
displays.  Usually,  if  goods  are  displayed  in  this  manner 
(as  with  rugs  or  drapery  materials),  special  accent  lighting 
designed  for  the  purjx>se  is  needed.  However,  some  hori¬ 
zontal  illumination  from  the  general  lighting  system  is 
desirable,  and  surface  mounted  fixtures  may  be  somewhat 
better  than  troffers  in  this  respect. 

Suspended  Fixtur«s.  As  with  recessed  and  surface  mount¬ 
ing,  susp>ended  fixtures  may  be  installed  individually,  in 
continuous  straight  rows,  in  geometric  patterns  such  as 
open  squares  or  rectangles,  or  in  combinations  of  these. 

When  ceilings  are  exceptionally  high  in  relation  to  the 
store  area,  susp>ended  fixtures  have  the  advantage  of  up¬ 
ward  light  distribution,  eliminating  the  gloom  that  some¬ 
times  prevails  with  a  high  dark  ceiling. 

In  an  old  building  where  the  ceiling  is  a  confusion  of 
pipes  and  beams  and  a  relighting  job  is  to  be  done,  a  sus¬ 
pended  fixture  should  be  chosen  that  distributes  between 
30  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  of  its  light  upward.  Too  much 
light  in  that  direction  will  emphasize  the  confusion,  while 
too  little  may  result  in  a  dark  gloomy  atmosphere— even 
when  ceiling,  pipes,  and  beams  are  painted  white. 

Fixtures  of  this  type  are  suspended  at  a  distance  from 
the  ceiling,  determined  primarily  by  appearance— usually 
somewhere  between  12  and  36  inches,  although  longer  or 
shorter  stems  may  be  indicated  if  the  ceiling  is  either  very 
high  or  very  low.  In  the  latter  case,  the  suspension  would 
be  only  to  clear  pipes,  beams,  or  other  obstructions  to  sur¬ 
face  mounting. 

With  suspended  equipment,  horizontal  illumination  is 
relatively  high  and  the  general  lighting  throughout  a  store 
is  quite  even  as  a  result  of  the  indirect  component.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  it  is  advisable  to  suspend  units  that  produce  all 
or  nearly  all  of  their  light  downward  with  no  indirect  com¬ 
ponent  at  all,  but  as  a  rule  such  installations  require  special 
attention  because  of  unique  store  characteristics. 

Special  Effects.  One  of  the  basic  elements  in  successful 
store  operation  is  individuality,  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  obtain  it  is  through  a  distinctive  system  of  lighting. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to  overdo  lighting  of 
this  nature  lest  the  store  become  unique  to  the  point  where 
it  doesn’t  carry  the  sales  appeal  that  it  should. 

As  a  rule,  special  effect  lighting  should  be  used  only  in 
certain  areas  or  in  stores  where  the  merchandise  and  type 


of  trade  permits  ultramodern  and  bizzare  lighting. 

Actually  there  is  no  dividing  line  determining  wlien  a 
lighting  system  is  special  and  when  it  is  not.  For  example, 
a  louverall  ceiling  installation  would  no  longer  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  special  effect  because  there  are  so  many  of  them 
in  the  country  today.  However,  when  a  store  ch(M)ses  to 
use  a  louvered  ceiling  in  only  one  department,  or  over  one 
particular  section  of  the  store  to  place  emphasis  on  that 
area,  the  system  might  be  considered  as  a  sp>ecial  effect.  In 
such  a  case,  the  lighting  surrounding  or  adjacent  to  the 
louvered  area  should  be  planned  to  be  compiatible  with  it 
so  that  the  transition  from  one  part  of  the  store  to  the  next 
is  not  unpleasant. 

Another  example  of  widely  accepted  sp>ecial  effect  light¬ 
ing  is  the  so-called  pin-hole  downlighting.  A  few  years  ago, 
a  downlighting  system  created  considerable  attention,  but 
today  it  is  successfully  used  in  thousands  of  stores. 

Louverall  and  pin-hole  downlighting,  while  both  totally 
direct  systems,  create  exactly  opposite  effects.  A  louverall 
system  usually  pirovides  a  high  level  of  very  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  fluorescent  light.  There  is  little  contrast  from 
one  area  to  another  and  all  merchandise  can  be  seen  equal¬ 
ly  well.  The  effect  is  one  of  bright,  cheerful  spraciousness. 


ing  over  the  area  will  tend  to  open  it  up  and  attract  more 
people.  Goldsmith’s,  Memphis,  Term. 


A  large  area  of  louverall  ceiling  can  become  monotonous,  | 
when  no  accent  or  decorative  lighting  is  used  with  it  to  provide  (i 
interest  and  character.  1 
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Scale  Model  Fixtures  .  .  .  length,  width  .  .  .  height  .  .  . 
Now — before  you  huy — authentic  scale  models  show  you 
exactly  how  merchandise  will  he  displayed  and  traffic  will 
flow  in  your  store. 

Open  Selling — With  modern  “on  display”  fixtures  you 
can  show  maximum  merchandise  in  minimum  space  .  .  . 
and  encourage  profitable  customer  self  selection. 

Volume  Planning — Only  a  fixture  adapted  to  the  type, 
size  and  price  of  the  merchandise  yields  top  volume  per 
square  foot.  Modern  fixtures  mesh  with  basic  stock  lists 
and  stock  control  methods  to  build  new,  higher  turnover 
performance  for  every  department. 


Scale  model  layout  for  Children’s  Dept., 
John  O.  Myers  Co.,  Albany,  S.  y. 


Consult  us  .  .  .  There  is  no  obligation 


EDINGER-WYCKOFF,  Inc 


Designers  and  Builders  of  Volume  Producing  Store  Fixtures 

for  f.  B.  Kleinert,  Interwoven.  Coats  &  Clark,  Pacific  Mills,  M.  C.  Shrank  and  many  individual  stores 
Affiliate  Member,  Store  Management  Group,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

1412  Spruce  St.  STROUDSBURG.  PA,  Phone  3286 

August.  1955  3S 


Air-conditioning  ducts  and  an  old  unsightly  ceiling  can  be  concealed  economically  with  corrugated  plastic  panels, 
lighted  from  above  with  inexpensive  fluorescent  equipment.  (Before  and  after;  Klaus  Department  Store,  Chicago.) 


I'hese  systems  are  ideal  for  stores  where  there  is  consider¬ 
able  traffic,  where  sales  are  made  quickly,  and  where  the 
merchandise  is  of  many  sizes,  shajjes,  types  and  colors.  The 
main  floors  of  department  stores  and  centrally  located 
chain  drug  stores  are  such  areas. 

An  incandescent  pin-hole  downlighting  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  capable  of  providing  even  higher  light 
levels  than  louverall,  does  so  with  much  less  brightness 
and,  at  very  high  levels,  with  greater  visual  comfort.  But 
down  lighting  of  this  type  does  not  give  the  feeling  of 
spaciousness.  It  creates  a  subtle,  dignified  atmosphere— a 
warmth  of  effect  which  in  many  instances  is  highly  desir¬ 
able.  Areas  well  suited  to  pin-hole  downlighting  include 
china  and  glassware  departments,  home  furnishings,  and 
almost  any  department  where  the  merchandise  displayed 
and  sold  is  to  be  used  under  incandescent  lighting,  as  in 
the  average  home. 

Quite  often  it  is  advantageous  to  use  both  systems  to¬ 
gether— that  is,  a  louverall  system  to  create  the  spacious 
appearance,  and  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  incandescent  down¬ 
lighting  to  lend  dignity  and  accent  to  the  overall  effect. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  special  effect  is  one  designed  around 
certain  architectural  elements  in  the  store.  These  may  be 
columns,  wall  jogs,  stepped  or  slanting  ceilings,  or  irregular 
wall  lines.  Such  elements  are  sometimes  built  deliberately 
into  the  interior  to  provide  interest  and  relieve  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  straight  walls  and  symmetrical  layout. 

There  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  effects  that  can  be  created 
with  carefully  planned  and  executed  special  lighting. 
There  are  dozens  of  different  types  of  light  sources— both 
fluorescent  and  incandescent— from  which  to  choose  when 
designing  special  effects,  and  frequently  more  than  one 
type  must  be  used  to  obtain  the  desired  appearance. 

Accent  Lighting.  Accent  lighting  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  elements  in  store  illumination.  It  is  used  to  em¬ 
phasize  individual  displays— isolated,  as  in  an  island  on 
the  floor,  built  around  columns,  or  set  up  in  niches  in  the 


walls.  Accent  lighting  also  includes  showcase  and  wallcase  i 

illumination.  r| 

Lighting  of  this  type  has  another  purpose,  too.  It  re 
lieves  the  monotony  of  even  lighting  as  it  comes  from  the  |t 
general  overhead  lighting  system,  and  provides  an  atmos-  n 
phere  of  interest  by  varying  brightness  patterns  throughout  L 
the  store.  '! 

Extreme  care  must  be  exercised  when  planning  accent 
lighting  because  much  of  it  is  done  with  high  wattage  in¬ 
candescent  lamps  and  these,  unless  correctly  placed  and  ^ 
shielded,  can  become  brilliant  sources  of  annoying  glare  !'• 
to  customers  and  clerks.  , 

.\ccent  lighting  can  be  divided  into  two  basic  types-  Ij 
that  which  is  permanent  as  in  showcases,  wallcases  and  'i 
built-in-wall  niches,  and  that  which  is  flexible  and  to  be  ■] 
used  with  seasonal  displays  and  sp>ecial  events.  It  is  the 
latter  tyf>e  that  can  cause  glare  trouble  unless  installations 
are  made  with  care. 

Showcase  lighting  is  usually  provided  with  the  cases 
when  they  are  purchased.  The  conventional  line  of  light 
under  the  top  front  edge— either  fluorescent  or  incan¬ 
descent-will  produce  sufficient  illumination  in  most  in¬ 
stances.  “Sufficient”  means  not  less  than  twice  the  general 
lighting  level  in  the  store  or  on  the  top  of  the  cases.  When 
this  general  level  is  relatively  high  (75  to  100  footcandles) 
showcases  may  require  lighting  in  addition  to  that  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  standard  equipment  in  order  to  be  effective. 
Small  incandescent  spot  or  flood  lamps  (75  watt  R-30)  can 
be  used  for  this  purpose  with  large  cases. 

When  150  footcandles  and  higher  are  used  in  either 
showcases  or  wall  cases,  the  problem  of  faded  merchandise 
becomes  quite  pronounced,  and  goods  will  have  to  be 
changed  more  often  than  with  lower  levels. 

Fading  of  merchandise  is  the  result  of  the  product  of 
time-of-exposure  and  light-intensity.  It  makes  no  signifi¬ 
cant  difference  whether  the  light  source  is  incandescent, 
fluorescent  or  the  sun.  In  other  words,  1,000  footcandles 
for  100  hours  will  produce  the  same  degree  of  fading 
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Star  entertainment  ? 
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A  HILTON  HOTEL  NEW  YORK 

THOMAS  F.  TROY,  GENERAL  MANAGER 


Wh«n  budgets  will  not  permit  a  dropped  ceiling  to  hide  beams,  pipes,  etc.,  a  suspended  system  of  fixtures  can  some 
times  be  designed  to  provide  the  desired  increase  in  illumination.  E.  W.  Edwards  &  Son  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


regardless  of  the  light  source— all  other  factors  such  as 
color  and  typ>e  of  merchandise  being  equal. 

Quite  often  a  new  showcase  or  wallcase  installation  using 
fluorescent  lamps  produces  noticeable  fading  much  earlier 
than  under  the  old  incandescent  system,  and  fluorescent 
lamps  are  blamed.  Such  fading  is  not  due  to  any  unique 
characteristic  of  fluorescent  lamps,  except  that  they  pro¬ 
duce  about  three  times  as  much  light.  Therefore,  the  fad¬ 
ing  may  appear  in  about  one-third  the  time  compared 
with  the  previous  installation. 

The  best  solution  to  such  a  problem  is  more  frequent 
changing  of  merchandise  on  display. 

Wallcases  are  not  quite  as  standardized  as  the  counter 
typ>e  showcases.  Frequently  they  are  built  to  fit  wall  lines 
—sometimes  curved  and  sometimes  straight.  If  such  cases 
are  made  up  of  relatively  narrow  units,  it  is  usually  best 
to  install  linear  light  sources  at  the  sides,  vertically,  in 
order  to  illuminate  all  shelves.  Fluorescent  lamps,  thus 
concealed  behind  narrow  vertical  valance  strips,  provide 
an  abundance  of  light,  and  the  cases  themselves  become 
a  potent  selling  force,  as  well  as  an  attractive  element. 

Spotlights  as  used  to  accent  specific  display  groups  within 
the  store  are  sometimes  suspended  on  stems  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing  or  mounted  out  from  the  walls  or  columns  on  flexible 
brackets.  When  the  general  lighting  is  so  designed,  as  with 
troffers,  spot  or  flood  equipment  may  be  incorp>orated  in  it. 
A  system  of  this  sort  is  usually  not  as  flexible  as  with  sepa¬ 
rately  installed  accent  units,  but  it  is  a  neat,  unobtrusive 
method  of  accomplishing  the  accent  lighting  job. 

In  most  stores  there  are  certain  places  which  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  for  special  floor  displays.  These  may 
be  at  a  corner,  around  or  at  one  side  of  a  column,  or  in, 
the  center  of  a  large  open  floor  area. 

Lighting  for  these  areas  may  be  permanently  installed, 
but  if  it  is  carefully  placed,  the  system  can  have  the  re¬ 
quired  flexibility  as  well.  Whether  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  or  mounted  on  walls  or  columns,  at  least  two  units 
should  be  used  at  each  location  to  permit  beam  adjustment 
either  from  both  sides  or  from  one  side  only. 
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Directional  lighting  from  one  side  only  enhances  the 
appearance  of  many  solid  articles,  since  the  resulting  shad¬ 
ows  give  deptli  and  form.  When  the  accent  lighting  comes 
from  many  directions  the  flat,  even  apjiearance  created  may 
reduce  the  attractiveness  of  merchandise. 

Color  may  be  used  with  spotlighting  when  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  designed  to  accommodate  color  filters.  It  must  be 
used  with  extreme  care  by  someone  in  the  display  depart¬ 
ment  w’ho  is  well  versed  in  color  display  techniques. 

Usually  color  lighting  is  most  effective  when  applied  as 
a  “wash”  on  display  backgrounds,  but  it  may  be  used  di¬ 
rectly  on  a  few  types  of  merchandise.  The  real  value  of 
using  color  lighting  on  backgrounds  is  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  changed  easily  without  painting  or  structural  alterations. 

It  should  be  stressed  again  that  the  technique  of  apply¬ 
ing  color  lighting  in  display  work  is  a  highly  specialized 
one.  For  example,  complementary  colors  emphasize  each 
other.  If  it  is  desired  to  enhance  the  appearance  of  flesh 
tones  as  with  hosiery  on  a  form  in  a  showcase,  a  lighdy 
tinted  background  of  green  should  be  used— not  pink  or 
yellow.  A  slightly  green  background  will  make  a  pink 
object  in  front  of  it  look  pinker.  If  the  object  is  yellow 
or  orange,  a  background  with  a  slight  amount  of  blue  will 
accent  the  yellow  article.  This  is  true  whether  the  articles 
are  dry  goods,  food,  or  some  other  type  of  merchandise. 

The  aspects  of  color  and  selling  are  interesting  and  chal¬ 
lenging.  Seasonal  changes  of  color  use,  the  fluctuation  of 
personal  preference  by  the  buying  public  and  the  general 
trends  of  color  fashion  offer  unlimited  possibilities  for  the 
display  man  to  do  something  different  and  attractive  with 
accent  lighting  and  subtle  color  effects. 

THE  STORE  FRONT 

Of  all  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  store  design 
over  the  past  decade,  the  most  noticeable  is  in  the  store 
front.  Thousands  of  stores  still  have  traditional  show 
windows,  of  course,  but  they  are  much  altered  in  the  new 
and  remodeled  stores. 

While  show  windows  are  necessary  in  some  form,  their 
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A  COMPLETE  PROGRAM  TO  GAIN  PRESTIGE  FOR  YOUR  STORE 

Only  CPS  "Wrapped  in  Beauty"  offers  everything  your  store  Or  choose  cotton  Ribbonette*,  the  ever  popular  lovr  coat  tie  thet 

needs  to  build  favorable  customer  impressions.  No  other  tie  is  as  "curls".  Complete  your  gift  wrapping  station  with  striking  new 

lustrous  as  Satintono*  and  so  versatile— it  sticks  to  itself  when  Christmas  designed  counter  roll  and  fiat  sheet  papers . . .  blue- 

moistened  . . .  curls  easily  into  beautiful  bows  . . .  strips  into  *  prints  for  model  ^  stations,  merchandising  ideas  and  personnel 
desired  widths  and  features  the  same  vibrant  color  and  sheen  training  suggestions.  Write  today  for  samples  and  complete 

on  both  sides.  And  now  spicy  Can^  Stripe  has  been  added  to  information  about  tha  CPS  "Wrapped  in  Beauty"  store  gift 

complete  the  Satintone  line.  wrapping  plan. 


Improved  BOW  IVIAOr 

. .  .  Winds  Bsttsr  Than  2  Slows  A  Minuts 


Convert  idle  periods  into  profitable  periods  by  winding 
and  stocking  perfect  bows.  Even  inexperience  clerks 
leern  to  wind  two  bows  per  minute.  Cub  cost  because  of 
ib  speed  and  simplicity  of  operation  without  ribbon  wasto. 


Gentlemen:  At  no  obligation  to  me.  please  send  me  additional  intormation  on; 

□  Your  improved  Bow  MKhine 

□  Samples  and  Information  About  Your  "Wrapped  in  Beauty"  Packages. 
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function  has  changed  somewhat.  Instead  of  displaying 
many  kinds  of  merchandise,  the  new  display  window  shows 
but  a  few,  or  even  one  item.  This  is  due  basically  to 
changes  in  shopping  habits,  rate  of  street  traffic  flow,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  other  factors.  However,  the  window  serves 
another  purpose— equally  imp>ortant,  perhaps.  It  estab¬ 
lishes  the  character  and  personality  of  the  store  itself  by 
showing,  in  many  cases,  the  interior.  ^ 

People  can’t  buy  merchandise  in  a  show  window.  If  they 
see  something  they  like  in  a  window,  they  must  go  inside 
and  ask  for  it— and,  quite  often,  buy  something  else,  too. 
The  idea  that  a  show  window  has  only  to  sell  specific  items 
appears  to  have  changed  also.  Today,  the  window’s  func¬ 
tion  is  to  invite  shoppers  inside  to  buy  something,  either 
at  that  moment  or  later,  whether  it  is  on  display  in  the 
window  or  not. 

Of  course,  the  physical  dimensions,  general  design  and 
layout  of  a  show  window  dep)end  u[X)n  the  tyjse  of  store. 
A  department  store,  a  food  market,  and  a  specialty  shop 
would  certainly  employ  different  methods.  The  depart¬ 
ment  store  might  require  a  large  closed  back  window,  the 
food  market  no  back  at  all,  and  the  sp>ecialty  shop  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  framed  niche  for  one  or  two  articles  only. 

Show  Window  Lighting.  Thus,  show  window  lighting  and 
the  effects  it  is  to  create  will  vary  with  the  store  character¬ 
istics  and  the  job  to  be  done. 

All  display  lighting  has  one  basic  element— it  must  com- 


Accont  and  special  display  lighting  can  take  many 
forms.  The  upper  shelf  of  the  shoe  display  at  the  left 
is  lighted  with  incandescent  downlighting  from  above, 
whereas  the  lower  shelf  is  accented  by  fluorescent 
lamps  concealed  under  the  shelf  above.  Notice  that 
the  top  shelf  contains  darker,  more  formal  types  of 
shoes  while  the  lower  one  displays  only  light  colored, 
informal  or  sports  wear.  In  other  words,  the  lighting 
is  designed  to  suit  the  merchandise.  Bamberger's, 
Newark,  N.  Meyer  Katzman,  N.  Y.,  architect. 


pete  successfully  with  the  surrounding  light  and  bright¬ 
ness.  Since  show  windows  compete  with  full  daylight 
during  most  of  the  shopping  hours,  plenty  of  properly 
controlled  light  is  essential  if  returns  from  the  show  win¬ 
dow  investment  are  to  be  realized.  A  dark  window  which 
becomes  a  mirror  of  passing  traffic  and  the  building  across 
the  street  during  daylight  hours  is  useless  as  a  stimulator 
of  sales. 

Under  certain  conditions  of  competition  and  adverse 
daytime  reflections,  as  much  as  700  footcandles  may  be 
necessary  to  make  the  window  work,  with  less  light  being 
used  at  night  than  during  the  day.  At  the  other  extreme, 
where  the  surrounding  areas  are  low  in  brightness,  only  50 
footcandles  may  be  enough  for  general  display  and  twice 
this  amount  adequate  for  featured  items  in  the  window. 

Two  Lighting  Systems.  Although  the  major  part  in  show 
window  illumination  is  played  by  spotlights,  some  general 
lighting  is  usually  needed  unless  the  display  has  been  de¬ 
liberately  designed  for  spotlighting  only.  The  amount  and 
tyjie  of  general  illumination  depends  uf>on  the  nature  of 
the  display.  If  a  large  assortment  of  small  items  is  shown, 
as  in  a  hardware  store  or  possibly  a  drug  store,  the  general 
lighting  system  will  do  all  of  the  work  and  the  spotlights 
might  not  be  used  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  fur  coat,  one  piece  of  jewelry, 
or  one  piece  of  crystal  glassware  could  best  be  shown,  per¬ 
haps,  with  spotlighting  only. 

Either  fluorescent  or  incandescent  lamps  may  be  used 
for  the  general  lighting  system.  Fluorescent  lighting  is  pre¬ 
ferred  in  many  cases  because  some  of  the  colors  blend  very 
well  with  natural  daylight  and  because  they  produce  about 
one  third  as  much  heat  for  the  amount  of  light  delivered. 

Spotlighting  equipment  can  be  either  quite  elaborate 
or  simple  def>ending  upon  the  degree  of  flexibility  and 
effects  likely  to  be  required.  If  narrow  beam,  carefully 
confined  spots  of  light  are  needed  to  obtain  the  proper 
effects,  units  designed  for  such  control  must  be  used.  PAR- 
38  and  R-40  lamps  do  not  “spotlight”  small  areas  or  objects 
satisfactorily.  They  are,  however,  ideal  for  general  flood¬ 
lighting  in  a  window,  and  with  concentric  ring  louvers  and 
color  clips  provide  an  inexp>ensive  method  of  obtaining 
accent  effects,  although  not  necessarily  spectacular  ones. 

All  window  lighting  equipment,  regardless  of  its  type, 
must  be  concealed  from  view  from  the  sidewalk  or  entrance 
way.  The  glare  from  brilliant  spotlights  and  even  from 
a  bank  of  fluorescent  lamps  on  the  window  ceiling  can  ruin 
an  otherwise  well  planned  display.  Most  equipment  is 
designed  to  conceal  light  sources,  but  occasionally  a  bare 
PAR-38  lamp  will  be  misadjusted  with  annoying  results 
to  shoppers. 

Window  valances  or  baffles  may  be  used  along  the  top 
front  edge  of  the  window,  and  p>ortable  spotlights  can  be 
concealed  behind  the  window  trim  elements  or  behind 
decorative  screens  set  up  for  the  purpose. 

Curved  or  slanted  window  glass  provides  an  interesting 
front  for  some  types  of  stores.  It  serves  a  practical  purpose, 
too,  in  that  it  eliminates  the  problem  of  daytime  reflecton, 
particularly  when  a  marquee,  awning,  or  structural  over¬ 
hang  is  used. 
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The  Story  of  Mocy’s  'Trim  Waste’  Drive 

By  Dennis  Mulhearn,  Director,  Trim  Waste  Program,  Macy’s,  New  York 


Announcing  plans  for  an  aii- 
out  campaign  for  supply  conser¬ 
vation  in  early  December,  1954,  Macy’s 
New  York  sparked  employee  interest 
by  offering  a  $100  prize  for  the  most 
suitable  name  suggested  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  program.  By  the  end  of  the 
month  over  300  names  and  slogans 
had  been  suggested  by  127  Macyites, 
and  the  grand  prize  of  $100  was  award¬ 
ed  to  a  part-time  employee  for  the 
name  “Trim  Waste.” 

The  next  step  in  the  program  was 
to  appoint  (for  a  six-to-twelve  month 
period)  an  operating  executive  as  full¬ 
time  Director  of  the  new  Trim  Waste 
Program.  His  responsibility  was  to  co¬ 
ordinate  all  activities  concerned  with 
the  campaign,  and  to  work  closely 
with  a  Trim  Waste  Committee.  Com¬ 
mittee  personnel  included  the  store’s 
Senior  Vice  President  for  Operations 
as  Chairman;  the  Corporate  Supply 
Manager;  the  Expense  Control  Man¬ 
ager;  a  Divisional  Superintendent;  the 
head  of  the  Receiving  Department; 
the  Packing  and  Cashiering  Manager; 
and  the  Manager  of  the  Training  De¬ 
partment. 

"Miss  Trim  Waste."  Next  gun  in  the 
campaign,  coinciding  with  its  actual 
opening  in  February,  was  a  contest  to 
elect  a  “Miss  Trim  Waste”  from  among 
Macy’s  many  pretty  employees.  Utiliz¬ 
ing  an  existing  set-up.  Safety  Com¬ 
mittees  with  members  in  all  selling 
and  sales-supporting  areas  throughout 
Macy's  New  York  were  asked  to  nomi¬ 
nate  two  candidates  from  their  areas. 

The  Trim  Waste  Committee  select¬ 
ed  five  finalists  from  33  nominees,  and 
presented  them  to  fellow-workers  at  a 
big  Spring  Sale  party.  Tying  in  with 
the  supply-saving  theme,  votes  for  the 
candidates  took  the  form  of  old  pencils 
from  homes  or  desks,  with  employees 
given  a  week  to  cast  their  “ballots.” 

The  winner  was  allowed  to  choose  a 
complete  $250  Easter  wardrobe,  and 
each  of  the  other  finalists  was  given  a 
handsome  calf  bag  and  an  inscribed 
compact.  Inscribed  compacts  were  also 
given  to  all  of  the  original  nominees. 


The  contest  brought  in  over  11,000 
pencils  and  created  a  great  deal  of 
interest  among  the  many  supporters  of 
the  different  finalists.  Miss  Trim  Waste 
is  now  taking  part  in  the  conservation 
drive,  appearing  in  a  Scotch  plaid  out¬ 
fit  to  help  publicize  various  activities. 

Continuous  Program.  The  continuing 
part  of  the  program  is  carried  on  by 
committees  consisting  of  about  eight 
executives  on  every  selling  floor  and 
in  non-selling  areas,  as  well  as  in  the 
branches.  These  committees  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  dissemination  of  in¬ 
formation  about  the  program,  and  for 
setting  up  any  subcommittee  needed 
to  attack  a  particular  area  of  waste  re¬ 
duction-such  as  light,  heat  and  power, 
packing  supplies,  or  waste  of  other 
materials. 

Another  move  to  concentrate  em¬ 
ployee  thinking  on  conservation  meas¬ 
ures  was  to  appoint  the  Trim  Waste 
Director  a  member  of  the  store’s  Sug¬ 
gestion  Committee.  Floor  committees 
were  then  bulletinized  to  ask  employ¬ 
ees  to  turn  in  suggestions  on  waste 
elimination.  To  make  it  easier,  such 
ideas  may  be  given  by  telephone  to 
the  Trim  Waste  Director.  Prizes 
awarded,  following  Macy’s  usual  pro¬ 
cedure,  depend  upon  the  money-saving 
value  of  the  suggestion.  One  individual 
already  earned  $100  for  a  suggestion. 

Specific  Activities.  Among  activities 
now  under  way  is  a  campaign  to  re¬ 
duce  light  consumption,  particularly 
at  night.  By  comparing  performance 
of  the  various  floor  superintendents  in 
results  achieved  in  their  respective 
areas,  a  competitive  spirit  has  been 
developed  which  has  reduced  current 
consumption. 

A  check  of  wrapping  desks  also  has 
been  carried  out  with  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Trim  Waste,  to  uncover  surplus 
supplies  and  make  the  employees  con¬ 
cerned  conscious  of  the  amount  of 
money  tied  up  in  this  fashion. 

Under  the  Trim  Waste  Program  a 
control  of  long  distance  telephone 
calls  has  been  set  up.  The  control  con- 


Between  February  and  mid-June, 
Macy’s  New  York  Trim-Waste  cam¬ 
paign  ran  up  some  spectacular  results. 
Vice  President  Arthur  L.  Manchee  sum¬ 
marized  some  of  them  in  a  progress  re¬ 
port  to  100  members  of  the  Trim-Waste 
committees  representing  the  main  store, 
branches  and  warehouse: 

Long  distance  telephone  expense  was 
reduced  by  $300  a  week.  In  February, 
a  check  revealed  that  5,000  lights  were 
burning  unnecessarily  at  night;  by 
June  the  night  lights  were  down  to  600. 
The  Flatbush  branch  reported  a  saving 
of  $150  a  month  by  eliminating  un¬ 
necessary  lights.  By  May,  the  cost  of 
trucking  rubbish  was  reduced  by  $5% 
a  month  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Pencil  control  was  estimated  to 
be  saving  $500  a  year. 

The  Jamaica  branch,  using  old  car¬ 
tons  for  merchandise  deliveries,  report¬ 
ed  in  June  that  it  hadn’t  ordered  a 
new  carton  in  four  months. 

In  the  offices,  the  use  of  two  instead 
of  three  types  of  envelopes  and  the  re¬ 
striction  of  the  use  of  seal  envelopes  is 
expected  to  save  $1,000. 

Miss  Trim  Waste  tours  the  store  with 
a  Scotch  plaid  truck,  looking  for  excess 
supplies.  Cooperation  is  good;  the  idea 
is  not  to  have  anything  on  hand  for  her 
to  uncover,  and  one  floor  group  proud¬ 
ly  turned  back  $460  of  over-ordered 
supplies  without  waiting  for  her  visit. 


sists  simply  of  requiring  the  executive 
to  secure  permission  of  his  boss  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  long  distance  operator  for 
making  the  call.  In  this  way  executive 
calls  are  promptly  cleared  and  non- 
essential  calls  are  eliminated. 

A  new  control  of  stationery  supply 
requisitions  has  been  established. 
Prior  to  the  Trim  Waste  campaign, 
designated  clericals  were  authorized 
to  requisition  supplies.  These  were 
edited  on  a  sampling  basis  only.  Now 
all  such  requisitions  must  be  approved 
by  an  op>erating  executive,  with  a  con¬ 
sequent  reduction  in  excessive  and  un¬ 
necessary  requisition  of  supplies. 

Future  plans  call  for  stunts,  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  informative  demonstra¬ 
tions  to  keep  employees  alert  to  the 
need  for  eliminating  waste,  and  to 
educate  them  in  materials  conserva¬ 
tion.  The  Committee  feels  that  the 
best  way  to  get  all  employees  behind 
the  campaign  to  reduce  waste  in  day- 
to-day  operations  is  to  surround  the 
effort  with  plenty  of  unusual  and 
forceful  publicity. 
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The  Meditation  Room 
At  Ivey’s 

It  was  opened  to  the  public  on  July  11,  and  within  the 
three  days  after  that  over  500  people  came  to  visit  it.  The 
room  is  on  the  mezzanine  floor  of  the  store  in  Charlotte, 
and  deliberately  small,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  only 
eight  people. 

The  focal  point  of  the  room  is  a  beautiful  rose  window 
of  vari-colored,  imported  stained  glass,  with  a  constant 
glow  of  radiant  light  shining  through  into  the  room.  Be¬ 
low  the  rose  window  is  an  altar  with  an  open  Bible  flanked 
by  brass  candlesticks.  Draperies  of  pearl  gray  silk  hang 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor;  a  gray  carpet  covers  the  floor, 
and  walls  are  painted  soft  gray.  The  altar,  the  prie-dieu 
and  the  four  pews  are  painted  white. 

George  M.  Ivey,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  store,  says 
there  is  no  plan  to  conduct  any  services  in  the  Meditation 
Room.  The  purpose  has  been  to  create,  for  both  customers 
and  employees,  a  quiet  place,  with  a  prayerful  and  worship¬ 
ful  atmosphere.  Because  there  is  no  sectarian  symbolism, 
a  member  of  any  faith  may  feel  free  to  use  the  room. 

An  announcement  and  description  of  the  room  appeared 
in  the  column,  “Don’t  Quote  Me,”  by  Dorothy  Knox 
{reproduced  at  right).  This  editorial  style  copy  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  feature  of  Ivey’s  advertising,  appearing  twice  a  week 
in  The  Charlotte  Observer. 


- BY  DOROTHY  KNOX 

If  you  have  ever  tried  to  go  about  your  daily  chorea  at 
heerfully  as  possible  while  bottling  up  your  personal  troubles, 
train,  anxiety,  illness  or  sorrow,  so  as  not  to  depress  others! 

moments  when  you  fall  to 

pieces. 

Suddenly  such  a  wave  of  distress,  fear, 
or  depression  sweeps  over  you  that  you  are 
temporarily  licked.  You  need  a  quiet  place 
where  you  can  go  to  collect  yourself  and  get 
a  firmer  hold  on  your  faith. 

Or  maybe  you  are  faced  with  an  im¬ 
portant  decision.  You  need  to  think  it  out, 
you  need  a  refuge  where  you  can  seek  spirit¬ 
ual  guidance. 

If  you  are  a  home-maker,  or  a  working 
nan  or  woman,  there  are  days  when  everything  seems  to 
|o  wrong.  When  you  get  wound  up  tighter  and  tighter  as 
'ou  go  about  your  job.  Then  someone  proves  unusually  dif- 
icult,  your  nervous  system  begins  to  chum,  and  you  feel  a 
lickening  tremble  inside.  You  need  to  stop  a  few  moments 
md  pull  yourself  together. 

It  is  this  universal  need  for  a  place  of  refuge,  where 
mu  can  seek  a  short  period  for  meditation  during  your  woric- 
ng  day,  that  for  centuries  has  led  cathedrals,  churches  and 
;emples  in  countries  throughout  the  world  to  keep  open  so 
that  people  could  slip  in  for  a  quiet  moment  of  prayer. 

Within  the  last  few  years  in  America,  along  with  the  trend 
Lo  take  our  religion  into  our  daily  lives,  has  grown  the  idea 
of  small  places  of  worship,  suitable  to  all  faiths,  in  public 
buildings.  You  will  find  chapels  in  hospitals,  such  as  the 
one  at  Memorial  Hospital  in  Charlotte;  in  hotels,  like  the  ones 
at  the  Biltmore  and  the  New  Yorker  in  New  York;  in  huge 
industrial  plants  like  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company 
in  Winston-Salem. 

Other  secular  buildings  have  Prayer  Rooms,  like  the 
ones  in  the  United  Nations  Assembly  building  and  the  U.  S. 
Capitol.  You  w'ill  also  find  these  Prayer  or  Meditation  Rooms 
in  Y.M.C.A.’s,  in  many  manufacturing  plants,  in  various  busi¬ 
ness  establishments. 

Several  years  ago,  George  M.  Ivey,  Sr.,  had  the  Idea  of 
establishing  a  Meditation  Room  at  Ivey,%  of  Charlotte,  where 
thousands  of  customers  and  employees  pass  daily.  He  felt 
while  everyone  has  the  opportunity  to  worship  in  church  on 
Sunday,  that  during  the  week  the  average  person  becomes 
embroiled  in  business  and  does  not  gat  into  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  quiet  meditation  or  prayer. 

After  consultation  with  ranking  clergymen  of  Protestant, 
Catholic  and  Jewish  faith,  and  visiting  many  of  these  Chapels 
and  Meditation  Rooms  in  hospitals,  hotels  and  industrial  plants 
around  the  country,  the  management  of  Ivey’s  went  ahead  with 
the  plan  to  open  one  at  Ivey’s  for  the  use  of  customers  and 
employees.  As  far  as  Mr.  Ivey  can  ascertain,  this  is  the  first 
Meditation  or  Prayer  Room'  to  be  opened  in  a  department  store. 

You  will  now  find  it  to  your  left  at  the  head  of  the  stairway 
to  Ivey’s  Mezzanine.  A  cool,  quiet,  peaceful  place  to  renew 
your  faith  and  refresh  your  spirit,  with  nothing  of  the  somber 
in  its  restful  light  and  colorings.  Facing  you  as  you  enter 
through  gold  portieres  is  a  beautiful  rose  window  of  imported 
stained  glass  in  warm,  glowing  radiant  colors. 

Below  the  rose  window  is  an  altar  with  an  open  Bible, 
flanked  by  brass  candlesticks,  for  those  who  wish  to  seek 
a  favorite  passage.  Draperies  of  pearl  gray  hang  from  ceil¬ 
ing  to  floor  on  each  side  of  the  altar,  the  walls  are  a  soft 
gray  and  a  dove-gray  carpet  covers  the  floor.  The  furniture, 
including  the  altar,  the  four  small  pews  and  the  prie-deux,  is 
painted  Colonial  white. 

There  is  no  sectarian  symbolism  in  the  room,  so  that 
members  of  any  faith  may  feel  free  to  use  it,  but  at  the  back 
of  the  pews  there  is  a  brass  planter  of  growing  vines  to  signify 
life  and  the  United  States  flag  to  remind  us  of  our  freedom. 

The  Meditation  Room  at  Ivey’s  is  available  for  anyone 
to  use  voluntarily  at  any  time  during  the  business  week. 
Won’t  you  visit  it  when  you  feel  the  need? 
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^oh  for  KetaUers 

New  crop  of  current  specialized  books  reflects  attempts 
to  grapple  with  major  problems  facing  retailers. 


Behavior  in  a  Selling  Group.  By 

Georce  F.  Lombard,  Division  of  Research, 
Harvard  Business  School,  Soldiers  Field, 
Boston  63,  Mass.  359  pp.;  $4.00. 

This  is  a  study  of  human  relations 
in  a  department  store  setting;  specific¬ 
ally,  the  relations  of  20  salespeople 
with  each  other,  their  supervisors  and 
their  customers,  as  observed  over  a 
period  of  six  months.  The  setting  is  a 
children’s  wear  department  in  a  large 
department  store.  Here  is  the  story 
that  emerges  about  people  and  their 
behavior; 

These  20  individuals  (and  each,  in 
this  meticulous  record,  emerges  as  a 
distinct  individual)  had  evolved  their 
own  society.  This  society  had  its  stand¬ 
ards  about  what  a  salesgirl’s  behavior 
ought  to  be  and  its  own  methods  of 
controlling  her  behavior;  it  had  its 
own  system  of  punishing  non-conform- 
ers;  it  had  its  own  beliefs  about  which 
of  its  members  should  be  the  most 
privileged  and  which  the  least  privi¬ 
leged. 

This  system  was  not  deliberately 
evolved;  Prof.  Lombard  shows  it  as 
the  product  of  instinctive  human 
effort  to  finu  emotional  satisfaction 
and  security  on  the  job.  Nor  was  it  an 
unsatisfactory  setup  for  customer  serv¬ 
ice  and  sales  volume;  in  fact,  the 
department  was  chosen  for  study  be¬ 
cause  of  its  reputation  as  a  good  place 
to  work  and  an  excellent  sales  per¬ 
former. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  sales  group’s  standards  and 
objectives  and  the  standards  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  management.  For  example, 
management  logic  was  that  a  girl 
should  sell  as  much  as  she  could,  and 
would  do  so  under  the  economic  in¬ 
centive  of  a  quota-bonus  plan.  And 
management  wanted  the  girls  to  move 


freely  around  the  department,  selling 
at  every  location.  Again,  the  economic 
incentive  of  the  bigger  book  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  accomplish  this  objective. 
But  in  fact,  the  salesgirls’  unwritten 
rule  was  that  one’s  book  shouldn’t 
differ  markedly  from  others  in  the  de¬ 
partment;  they  didn’t  want  to  be  called 
sales  grabbers,  and  they  clung  to  their 
own  selling  stations  and  their  own 
merchandise. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  a  history 
of  non-coop)eration.  Rather,  it  is  the 
story  of  the  way  the  salesgirls  and  the 
supervisors  were  continuously  trying 
to  reconcile  the  differences  between 
management’s  standards  and  their  per¬ 
sonal  need  to  be  accepted  and  secure 
in  the  society  of  the  selling  floor.  The 
result  was  compromise— not  a  bad 
compromise,  but  one  achieved  at  some 
cost,  both  to  management  and  to  the 
salespeople  and  their  supervisors.  And 
the  cost  was  unnecessary.  Sales  effi¬ 
ciency  could  have  been  higher  and  in¬ 
dividuals  could  have  been  happier. 

This  is  probably  the  most  complete 
and  revealing  description  ever  pub¬ 
lished  of  salespeople  on  the  job.  What 
it  tells  about  the  salesp>ersons  (and  the 
executives)  in  “Humboldt’s  ’’children’s 
department  can  stand,  in  all  its  essen¬ 
tials,  as  the  story  of  any  average-to- 
good  department,  headed  by  a  good 
buyer,  in  any  store.  And  this  being  so. 
Prof.  Lombard’s  concluding  recom¬ 
mendations  are  also  generally  applic¬ 
able.  He  proposes  and  outlines  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  study  and  change  that  in¬ 
volves  management,  supervisors  and 
salespeople.  His  most  important  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  that  management 
study  carefully  the  -“society’’  that 
people  on  the  job  evolve  for  them¬ 
selves.  He  believes  management  will 


be  impressed  by  the  effectiveness  with 
which  this  society  achieves  its  individ¬ 
ual  and  group  pur[X)ses.  And,  finally, 
he  shows  that  the  usual  gap  between 
management’s  purposes  and  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  purposes  can  be  closed,  with 
greater  satisfaction  and  better  results 
on  both  sides. 

Improving  Human  Relations  in  Re¬ 
tailing.  By  Donald  K.  Beckley.  Prince 
School  of  Retailing,  Simmons  College, 
Boston.  64  pp.;  $1.00;  40  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  on  quantities  of  10  or  more. 

People  need  more  help  if  they  are 
to  find  job  satisfaction  in  retailing. 
Lack  of  job  satisfaction  is  one  gcxxl 
reason  for  poor  selling  service;  it  be¬ 
comes  visible  to  the  public  in  poor 
employee  morale,  which  can  make  a 
store  an  unsatisfactory  place  in  which 
to  shop;  and  it  discourages  young 
people  from  entering  the  retail  field. 
Dr.  Beckley  emphasizes  the  p)oint  that 
while  the  need  for  better  human  rela¬ 
tions  is  not  any  more  aggravated  in 
retailing  than  in  other  fields,  it  is 
more  visible  here,  because  the  store 
carries  on  its  opjerations  in  full  view 
of  the  public. 

This  book  first  summarizes  the  gen¬ 
eral  theories  of  human  relations  on 
the  job;  lists  the  principles  of  success¬ 
ful  supjervision  of  workers,  and  de¬ 
scribes  the  factors  that  create  or  de¬ 
stroy  job  satisfaction  from  the  work¬ 
er’s  p)oint  of  view.  There  are  those 
who  believe  that  many  well-inten¬ 
tioned  “human  relations  programs’’ 
are  in  fact  sentimental,  sup>erficial 
and  useless.  For  them.  Dr.  Beckley 
has  this  comment: 

“The  heart  of  human  relations  lies 
not  in  making  pjeople  happy  by  p>er- 
mitting  and  even  encouraging  them  to 
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NO  NONSENSE 
ABOUT  IT... 

No  puzzles  ...  no  frills  ...  no 
nonsense  .  .  .  just  good  solid  read¬ 
ing  about  ways  to  do  a  better  joo 
—that's  what  you  get  in  RETAIL 
CONTROL,  the  only  magazine  writ¬ 
ten  expressly  for  department  and 
specialty  store  accounting  and 
financial  personnel. 

RETAIL  CONTROL  is  profitable  read¬ 
ing  for  everyone  concerned  with 
store  accounting,  from  the  treasurer 
right  on  down,  because  there's 
hardly  an  area  of  the  financial 
division  that  isn't  covered.  Timely 
articles  deal  with  subjects  such  as 
systems,  taxes,  equipment  and  in¬ 
surance,  to  name  a  few.  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Summer  and  September 
issues  contain  complete  proceedings 
of  the  annual  Controllers'  Congress 
Convention.  These  two  issues  alone 
are  worth  far  more  than  the  price 
of  an  entire  year's  subscription. 

Subscriptions  are  a  mere  $4.00  a 
year  (10  issues)  for  NRDGA  mem¬ 
bers,  $7.00  for  non-members.  Why 
not  place  your  order  today? 


Controllers'  Congress,  NRDGA 
100  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  your 
magazine,  RETAIL  CONTROL,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  Summer  issue. 


ADDRESS  ... 


CITY,  STATE . 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


do  whatever  they  wish;  rather  it  is  a 
positive  approach  that  has  a  direct  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  job.  Studies  show  us 
that  people  generally  want  firm  lead¬ 
ership— preferably  fair  and  construc¬ 
tive  in  nature.  Possibly  in  personal 
relationships  the  pendulum  has  some¬ 
times  swung  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  letting  people  do  as  they  wished. 
If  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  prevailing 
approach  to  human  relations  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  firm.” 

Five  concise  and  readable  chapters 
are  devoted  to  the  specific  nature  and 
handling  of  human  relations  problems 
in  the  retail  store.  Writing  about  the 
social  structure  of  the  store,  Dr.  Beck- 
ley  stresses  (as  does  the  Harvard  study, 
“Behavior  in  a  Selling  Group”)  that 
no  matter  what  the  formal  organiza¬ 
tion  plan  may  be,  employees  are  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  customs  and  wishes 
of  the  groups  in  which  they  work: 
“The  informal  organization  exists,  and 
it  is  real.  The  supervisor  who  recog¬ 
nizes  its  presence  and  acts  in  the  light 
of  his  knowledge  of  it  is  more  realistic 
than  one  who  refuses  to  accept  the 
existence  of  anything  more  than  the 
intended  formal  organization.” 

There  are  special  stresses  and  ten¬ 
sions  in  retailing;  this  book  describes 
and  analyzes  them.  It  also  lists  typical 
problem  situations  that  can  arise,  first 
arranging  them  in  roughly  chronolog¬ 
ical  order  from  the  time  of  hiring,  and 
then  presenting  20  pages  of  case  situ¬ 
ations  that  can  be  used  for  training 
courses  in  human  relations. 

As  Dr.  Berkley  f)oints  out,  no  major 
research  studies  have  yet  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  human  relations  in  retailing. 
But  this  book  is  a  valuable  guide  to 
those  who  wish  to  apply  the  known 
principles  of  human  relations  to  spe¬ 
cific  work  situations  in  retailing.  It  in¬ 
cludes  an  excellent  bibliography. 


The  Shopping  Center  Versus  Down¬ 
town.  By  C.  T.  JoNASSEN.  Bureau  of 
Business  Research,  College  of  Commerce 
and  Administration.  Ohio  State  Universi¬ 
ty,  Columbus,  O.  170  pp.;  148  charts; 
$3.50. 

This  is  a  report  on  consumer  shop>- 
ping  habits  and  consumer  opinion  in 
three  cities:  Columbus,  Seattle  and 
Houston.  The  exhaustive  descriptions 
of  technical  and  statistical  prcKedures 
will  be  useful  to  researchers  and  to 


municipal  development  auihoritiei 
For  others,  this  is  the  gist  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  suggested  by  Dr.  Jonassen: 

On  16  out  of  23  factors  studied,  the 
downtown  area  has  the  advantage  of 
the  suburban  center  in  the  consumer’s 
preference.  There  was  a  fixed  convic¬ 
tion  among  most  of  the  customers  in¬ 
terviewed  that  wider  selections,  liettcr 
service,  better  quality  and  lower  prices 
can  be  found  downtown.  In  the  differ¬ 
ent  cities  they  complained  in  varying 
degrees  of  parking  difficulty,  crowds 
and  traffic  congestion  downtown;  but 
the  study  shows,  at  some  length,  that 
these  disadvantages  do  not  necessarily 
loom  as  big  in  the  customer’s  mind  as 
might  be  supposed.  They  increase  the 
attractiveness  of  the  suburban  center 
for  convenience  purchases  but  do  not 
radically  affect  the  customer’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  come  downtown  for  purchases 
that  require  shopping. 

This  is  an  extreme  over-simplifica¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Jonassen’s  findings,  but  it 
suggests  (1)  that  downtown  promo¬ 
tions  are  on  the  right  track  when  they 
stress  wide  selections  and  price  advant¬ 
ages  and  (2)  that  the  trend  towards 
establishing  more  than  one  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  the  new  suburban  cen¬ 
ters  may  help  to  meet  the  customer’s 
desire  to  shop  and  compare  values. 

Many  comparisons  are  offered  in 
this  study  that  involve  the  buying 
power  and  social  and  educational 
status  of  different  types  of  suburban 
customers.  In  general  they  indicate 
that  the  upp>er  level  customers  put  a 
high  value  on  the  wider  selections  of 
downtown,  and  are  least  put  off  by  the 
inconvenience  or  expense  of  driving 
in  and  parking.  The  lowest  income 
groups  value  downtown  for  price  ad¬ 
vantages.  It  is  the  “skilled  worker" 
group  that  “consistently  and  sig¬ 
nificantly  shows  greater  orientation 
towards  suburban  shopping  than  the 
other  groups.” 

How  to  Build  Profit  Value  in  Your 
Sales  Dollar.  By  John  D.  Corrigan;  The 
Ronald  Press,  New  York.  $3.95. 

When  a  writer  undertakes  to  ex¬ 
plain  break-even  points  and  flexible 
expense  budgets,  the  result  may  be  a 
mass  of  technical  terms  or  a  very  read¬ 
able  book.  Mr.  Corrigan’s  contribu¬ 
tion  is  quite  definitely  in  the  readable 
class.  A  business  analyst,  he  makes  his 
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corded  experience  of  27  suc¬ 
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points  simply  and  clearly,  and  docu¬ 
ments  them  with  illustrations  drawn 
from  his  own  experience. 

To  show  why  management  needs  to 
understand  the  break-even  point,  he 
cites  the  case  of  a  company  that  hesi¬ 
tated  to  spend  $25,()(M)  on  a  campaign 
to  achieve  $150,000  of  extra  volume. 
C.onsideration  of  that  volume  in  terms 
of  the  firm’s  break-even  point,  however, 
showed  that  $.85,000  in  profits  would 
result.  Similarly,  he  tells  of  a  company 
that  dropped  two  unprofitable  sales¬ 
men  (analagous  to  discontinuing  a 
couple  of  unprofiutble  departments  in 
a  store)  and  let  its  total  volume  fall 
below  the  break-even  point,  thus  ren¬ 
dering  all  its  salesmen  (or  depart¬ 
ments)  unprofitable. 

Mr.  Corrigan  believes  that  salesmen 
and  sales  managers  will  do  their  jobs 
better— and  present  their  cases  more 
intelligently  to  management— if  they 
understand  break-even  points.  There¬ 
fore  he  explains  how  to  set  up  the  nec¬ 
essary  charts  and  use  them.  He  also 
believes  that  better  selling  is  needed 
to  secure  extra  volume,  and  so  he  in¬ 
cludes  some  sound  advice  on  sales 
training.  (Retail  sales  training,  he 
says,  “is  teaching  a  clerk  how  to  handle 
people,  not  how  to  handle  a  shirt.”) 
Finally,  since  there  is  no  escaping  ex¬ 
pense,  he  explains  how  to  set  up  and 
use  a  flexible  expense  budget,  adjust¬ 
ing  it  to  income  from  time  to  time  and 
using  it  as  a  day-to-day  guide. 

Merchandising  the  Supply  Dollar. 

Store  Management  Group,  NRDGA.  48 
pp.;  $2.50  to  NRDGA  members. 

Of  interest  to  store  executives  con¬ 
cerned  with  supply  buying  and  supply 
costs,  this  report  presents  the  latest 
thinking  of  progressive  stores.  It  tells 
how  to  reduce  supply  costs  by  keeping 
inventories  at  a  minimum,  by  con¬ 
stantly  questioning  the  need  of  every 
supply  item  used  and  by  eliminating 
waste  in  distribution  and  use  of  sup¬ 
plies. 

In  addition  to  giving  many  specific 
examples  of  changes  or  substitutions 
,  in  supply  items  and  wrapping  prac¬ 
tices  which  have  produced  economies 
for  stores,  “Merchandiisng  the  Supply 
Dollar”  also  contains  a  photograph  of 
R.  H.  White’s  compact  new  wrapping 
unit  and  describes  a  flexible  unit  de¬ 
signed  by  Ed.  Schuster’s  for  its  newest 


store. 

The  report  includes  a  section  on 
supply  requisitioning,  giving  in  detail 
tlie  procedures  used  by  three  typical 
organizations  and  reproducing  16  dif¬ 
ferent  forms. 

Management  Planning  and  Control. 

ControUership  Foundation,  Inc.,  1  East 
42  Street,  New  York  17;  178  pp.,  $6.50. 

This  is  an  indexed  and  annotated 
bibliography,  listing  721  books  and 
articles.  The  range  of  reference  in¬ 
cludes  basic  management;  business  or¬ 
ganization;  goal  determination;  fore¬ 
casts  and  analyses;  planning  and  re¬ 
lated  research;  budgeting;  performance 
appraisals  and  reports.  On  budgeting 
and  control  alone,  157  articles,  59 
monographs  and  32  books  are  listed. 
For  each  publication  listed  there  is  a 
paragraph  of  concise  summary  of  its 
contents. 

Briefs  About  New  Books 

The  NRDGA  will  publish  a  new 
Branch  Store  Manual  towards  the  end 
of  next  month.  The  last  one,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1953,  was  a  complete  sell-out 
in  two  editions.  ...  A  companion 
book  on  shopping  centers  will  come 
off  the  presses  early  next  year.  Paul 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  has  just  completed  a  cross-country 
trip  to  gather  material  for  this  one  . . . 
The  Smaller  Stores  Division  announces 
completion  of  a  Merchandising  Man¬ 
ual  for  Smaller  Stores,  to  be  published 
next  month.  .  .  .  The  Men’s  Clothing 
Departmental  Operating  Manual  re¬ 
cently  out  of  print,  is  being  re-issued 
by  the  Merchandising  Division.  It  is  a 
complete  treatment  of  men’s  clothing 
merchandising  from  manufacturer  to 
point-of-sale.  It  is  written  as  a  guide 
for  the  new  men’s  clothing  buyer  and 
a  refresher  for  the  seasoned  buyer  and 
merchandise  manager.  Used  as  text  by 
retailing  schools  and  training  depart¬ 
ments.  (To  NRDGA  members,  $3.75; 
non-members,  $6.00.)  .  .  .  The  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  announces  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  revision  of  Dollar  and  Unit 
Merchandise  Budgeting  and  Planning. 
It  explains  the  meaning,  techniques 
and  application  of  unit  merchandising 
information  in  the  preparation  of  the 
budget.  (To  NRDGA  members,  $1.00; 
non-members,  $2.50.) 
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PtU  Yourself  in  Her  Place  {Continued  from  page  18) 
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lar  salespeople  have  substantial  ad¬ 
vantages  over  contingents  in  resfiect  to 
commissions,  permanent  assignments, 
locker  facilities,  and  sometimes  em¬ 
ployee  discounts. 

The  new  employee  comes  soon  to 
realize  that  as  in  any  other  kind  of 
business,  there  is  a  supiervisory  hier¬ 
archy  which  cannot  be  ignored.  He 
realizes  that  generally  spieaking  he  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  organizational 
ladder  regardless  of  all  that  may  be 
said  about  the  importance  of  selling  as 
the  backbone  of  the  store’s  progress. 
In  a  few  departments  there  may  be 
stock  workers  who  do  not  report  di¬ 
rectly  to  salespeople  but  may  nonethe¬ 
less  be  ordered  around  by  them,  in 
part  because  these  stock  workers  are 
the  only  pieople  near  at  hand  who  can 
possibly  be  considered  lower  on  the 
organizational  scale. 

The  relationships  between  the  sales¬ 
people  in  a  department,  though  theo¬ 
retically  on  the  same  level,  soon  intro¬ 
duce  a  competitive  and  complicating 
element.  The  salespierson  who  can 
“run  a  good  book”  is  given  more  free¬ 
dom  on  the  job  and  more  opportunity 
to  use  his  own  initiative  regardless  of 
what  the  rules  and  the  organization 
chart  may  say. 

Within  the  individual  selling  de¬ 
partment  the  new  salesperson  will 
usually  find  that  employees  with  con¬ 
sistently  good  selling  records  have  a 
highly  desirable  distinction  in  the  eyes 
of  department  heads  and  other  execu¬ 
tives.  In  the  eyes  of  many  of  these 
people  sales  ability  is  an  intangible 
quality  that  is  difficult  to  reduce  to 
logic.  You  either  have  it  or  you  do 
not.  Often  store  managements  them¬ 
selves  are  not  sure  why  one  employee 
is  able  to  achieve  high  sales  and  an¬ 
other  is  inept  and  bungling.  As  a 
consequence,  so  long  as  a  salesperson 
achieves  a  high  sales  volume,  a  kind 
of  “hands  off’  attitude  develops  in 
their  treatment  of  him.  Management 
tends  to  leave  him  alone  as  long  as  he 
is  producing.  This  inevitably  leads  to 
feelings  of  unfairness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  sell  less  effectively  but  feel 
that  they  are  “observing  the  rules” 
more  conscientiously. 

Going  up  the  organizational  ladder, 
a  complication  very  soon  develops. 


This  is  the  common  conflict  in  author, 
ity  between  the  buyer  and  his  assistanb 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  section  raaiu. 
ger  or  service  manager  on  the  other. 
The  result  is  that  the  salesperson  rt 
p>orts  to  different  people  for  different 
things  and  soon  comes  to  recognize  that 
the  answers  to  certain  questions— such 
as  obtaining  permission  to  leave  work 
early— will  depend  quite  a  bit  on 
which  executive  he  approaches  first 
The  salesperson  quickly  leams  the 
need  for  expedience  in  his  dealinp 
with  his  immediate  superiors,  and  this 
perhaps  is  the  most  important  of  the 
social  problems  of  getting  along. 

Although  the  new  salesperson  will 
see  all  around  him  evidences  of  the 
store’s  wish  to  pursue  a  piolicy  of  pro¬ 
motion  from  within,  he  may  on  oca- 
sion  wonder  just  where  he  fits  into  the 
picture.  He  will  be  aware  of  a  group 
of  young  college  graduates  referred  to 
as  the  executive  training  squad  who 
apparently  are  ear-marked  for  rapid 
promotion.  With  them  his  only  con¬ 
tacts  are  the  possibility  of  their  selling 
very  briefly  in  his  department  or  sen- 
ing  as  section  manager  or  pierhapt 
assistant  buyer  as  a  part  of  their  train¬ 
ing  or  as  a  result  of  it.  Theoredcally 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  group,  and  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  him  that  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  year’s  executive  training 
group  are  selected  from  among  thoje 
people  already  working  in  the  store 
Yet  sometimes  it  seems  to  him  that  the 
chances  of  making  the  grade  are  per¬ 
haps  no  better  than  those  of  a  regular 
Army  private  being  sent  to  West  Point 
Probably  everyone  who  has  read 
this  composite  reaction  to  this  point 
has  found  sentences  with  which  he 
completely  disagrees;  and  since  this 
composite  represents  no  one  person 
and  no  one  store,  this  is  inevitable 
Yet  it  should  help  to  suggest  some  of 
the  problems  of  a  new  employee.  A 
store  could  hardly  be  run  solely  for  his 
benefit,  and  it  would  be  a  far  less 
effective  place  of  business  if  this  were 
true;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  should  be 
helpful  for  executives  from  time  to 
time  to  refresh  in  their  own  minds  the 
picture  of  how  the  store  looks  to  new 
people,  and  this  has  been  an  attempt 
in  that  direction. 
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1  First  Spring  Deliveries 

ZONE 

!• 

ZONE 

11* 

ZONE 

Ill* 

ZONE  IV* 

Merchandise 

Month 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Beiier  Dresses 

Dec.  Istwk 

Dec. 

— 

Jan. 

1 

Jan. 

1st  wk 

Jan. 

1 

— 

— 

Dec. 

15 

Dec. 

15 

French  Room 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

15 

fan. 

1  St  wk 

Dresses 

Jan. 

15 

— 

— 

fan. 

— 

— 

— 

Better  Coats 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

— 

Jan. 

15 

fan. 

1st  wk 

Nov. 

15 

Jan. 

15 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

1st  wk 

Children’s  Wear 

Dec. 

1 

Dec. 

— 

fan.  1  to  15 

Feb. 

last  wk 

jan. 

25 

Jan. 

— 

Dec. 

— 

Jan. 

15 

2 

Spring  Delivery  Peaks 

ZONE 

\* 

ZONE 

II* 

ZONE 

Ill* 

ZONE  IV* 

Merchandise 

Month 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Better  Dresses 

fan. 

15 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

15 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

15 

•Mar. 

— 

Mar. 

1 

Mar. 

10 

French  Room 

Feb. 

15 

Feb. 

10 

fan. 

15 

Jan. 

2nd  wk 

Dresses 

fan. 

— 

— 

— 

Feb. 

— 

Mar. 

2nd  wk 

Better  Coats 

Jan. 

1 

Mar. 

1 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

Feb. 

— 

.Mar. 

1 

Jan. 

25 

Children’s  Wear 

Feb. 

15 

Mar. 

1 

Mar.  1st  wk 

Mar. 

1 

.Mar. 

1 

Feb. 

— 

Feb. 

15 

Feb. 

15 

a 

First  Fall  Deliveries 

ZONE 

!• 

ZONE  11* 

ZONE 

Ill* 

ZONE  IV* 

Merchandise 

Month 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Better  Dresses 

Aug. 

1 

July 

25 

July 

15 

July 

15 

Jufy 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Aug. 

1 

Aug. 

1st  wk 

French  Room 

July 

15 

July 

1  St  2  wks 

July 

— 

Aug. 

1 

Dresses 

Aug. 

1 

— 

— 

Aug. 

— 

July 

15 

Better  Coats 

July 

15 

July 

— 

July 

15 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

— 

— 

Aug. 

1 

Aug. 

25 

Children’s  Wear 

July 

25 

.  July 

15 

July 

15 

July 

15 

June 

5 

— 

“ 

Aug. 

1 

Aug. 

1 

4 

Fall 

Delivery  Peaks 

ZONE  I* 

ZONE  11* 

ZONE  III* 

ZONE  IV* 

Merchandise 

Month 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Month 

Day 

Month  Day 

Better  Dresses 

Sept. 

1st  wk 

Sept. 

— 

Sept. 

1 

Sept. 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Aug. 

— 

Aug. 

31 

French  Room 

Sept. 

1st  wk 

Sept. 

1st  wk 

Sept. 

1 

Sept. 

15 

Dresses 

July 

15 

Aug. 

15 

Aug. 

— 

Aug. 

31 

Better  Coats 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

1 

Sept. 

1st  wk 

Sept. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

Aug. 

15  to  30 

Aug. 

1 

Aug. 

1 

Children’s  Wear 

Aug. 

15 

Aug. 

— 

Aug. 

— 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

15 

— 

— 

Sept. 

15 

Sept. 

1 

•ZONE  I — South: 

Wash.,  D. 

C.,  Vs., 

W.  Va.,  N.  C.,  8. 

C.,  Ga., 

Fla.,  Texas,  Kent..  Tenn.. 

_  AU..  Miss.,  Ark.,  La.,  Okla.,  Arlz..  N.  M.. 

Del..  Md. 

** — PacHllc  Coast:  Calif..  Orecon,  Wash. 

MINE  III— .West  &  Mid- West:  Ohio, 

Ind.,  111. 

Mlrh.,  Wls.,  Minn.,  Mo.,  Iowa,  N. 

D.,  8.  D., 

_  ytb,,  Kan.,  Mont..  Colo.. 

Utah,  Nev.,  Idaho,  Wyomlne. 

ZONE  IV — North  East:  Me., 

Vt.,  N. 

H.,  R.  L, 

Conn.,  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  N.  ». 

,  Penna. 

IN-STOCK  DATES 
FOR  BETHR  APPAREL 

the  heels  of  one  of  the  most 
promising  and  enthusiastic  fall 
markets  in  years,  the  Merchandising 
Division  of  NRDGA  made  public  the 
carefully  checked  and  verified  require¬ 
ments  of  stores  for  delivery  dates  on 
better  dresses,  French  Room  dresses, 
better  coats  and  children’s  wear. 
These  are  the  dates  that  department 
store  merchandisers  hope  will  become 
standard  guides  for  the  industry. 

To  get  the  wanted  delivery  dates 
on  the  record,  a  joint  committee  of 
NRDGA  and  the  Association  of  Buy¬ 
ing  Offices  conducted  a  questionnaire 
survey  in  which  180  stores  in  four  geo¬ 
graphical  regions  took  part.  Martin 
O.  Kahn  of  Macy’s,  chairman  of  the 
Ready-to-Wear  Group  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  and  Herbert  O.  Berg- 
dahl,  chairman  of  the  ABO  trade  re¬ 
lations  committee,  directed  the  survey. 

William  Burston,  manager  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  said  that  after 
25  years  of  effort  to  improve  and  regu¬ 
late  market  timing,  the  merchandise 
men  have  concluded: 

(1)  That  the  time  when  lines  should 
be  opened  is  a  matter  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  own  choice,  and  not  one  that 
retailers  should  attempt  to  dictate. 

(2)  Delivery  dates,  however,  are 
properly  stipulated  by  the  retailer. 
Burston  emphasized  this  point:  “We 
are  going  into  what  we  hope  will  be 
a  record  volume  period.  Every  sign  we 
see  indicates  that  our  customers  are  in 
an  open-handed,  eager  to  buy  mood. 
But  the  essence  of  this  business  is  tim¬ 
ing,  both  for  us  and  for  the  manufac¬ 
turers.  Debates  about  delivery  dates 
shouldn’t  be  necessary.  Stores  know 
when  they  need  merchandise.  And  it 
is  the  manufacturer’s  responsibility  to 
get  the  merchandise  to  the  stores  when 
the  stores  want  it.  We  have  presented 
these  delivery  dates  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  groups  and  have  every  reason  to 
expiect  that  spring  apparel  deliveries 
will  follow  this  pattern.’’ 

Earlier  deliveries  are  not  the  only 
improvement  retailers  are  asking  for 
in  the  apparel  market.  A  large  major- 
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ity  said  that  manufacturers  fail  to 
notify  them  when  they  decide  not  to 
cut  certain  numbers,  and  more  than 
three-quarters  of  the  stores  reported 
that  they  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
their  efforts  to  get  manufacturers  to 
put  sizes  and  colors  on  invoices.  A 
little  less  than  half  of  the  stores  say 
manufacturers  are  pre-dating  invoices. 

Forty-four  stores  said  that  their  re¬ 
turns  of  unsatisfactory  or  damaged 
merchandise  to  manufacturers  have 
been  heavier  than  normal  lately. 
Causes  of  return  were  many,  but 
wrong  sizes  and  colors  were  frequently 
mentioned— “cause  us  endless  grief,” 
said  one  merchandiser.  Stores  blamed 
many  returns  on  failure  to  inspect 
merchandise  properly  before  it  is 
shipped— not  only  for  fabric  flaws  and 
workmanship,  but  for  handling  dam¬ 
age.  One  store  commented:  “We  re¬ 
ceive  garments  with  grease,  ink  and 
other  stains  that  could  not  possibly  be 
overlooked  in  inspection.  This  places 
a  handling  charge  on  the  retailer  for 
packing  and  returning  garments,  and 
some  manufacturers  do  not  even  want 
to  stand  the  postage.” 
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ALTERATIOMS... 
AT  A  PROf  IT! 


IT  CAN  BE 

DONE/i 

WITH  UNITROL 

H«r«  or*  iu«t  a  f«w  of  tho  many  od- 

vontogos  UNITROL  will  bring. 

1.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  oc* 
cwrotoly  mooturo  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  worker*  singly 
and  os  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
higk-los*  areas  can  bo  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  oliminatod. 

3.  Incontivo  Systems,  to  slimu- 
loto  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabilization  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  put 
on  a  firm  "ono-price"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheiidon  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
EDgewater  4-5112 


WORKSHOPS  AT  HARVARD: 


Study  cases  in  store  management  and  personnel 


npHE  two  concurrent  Workshops 
•R  sponsored  by  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Personnel  Groups  on  the 
campus  of  the  Harvard  Business  School 
proved  outstandingly  successful.  This 
new  approach  to  our  mid-year  confer¬ 
ence  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
those  participating— so  much  so  that 
it  was  the  unanimous  request  of  dele¬ 
gates  to  hold  another  Workshop  at 
Harvard  again  next  year. 

About  200  store  executives  partici¬ 
pated,  including  presidents,  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  and  controllers  as  well 
as  jjersonnel  directors  and  store  man¬ 
agers.  They  represented  both  large 
and  small  stores  and  came  from  30 
different  states,  Canada,  Australia  and 
France.  Each  Workshop  dealt  with 
ten  realistic  store  problems  in  its  re¬ 
spective  area.  Conference  groups  were 
arranged  by  store  size  and  each  group 
was  monitored  by  a  conference  leader 
selected  from  our  trade. 

The  case  method  approach,  under 
the  direction  and  guidance  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of  the  Harvard 
Business  School  and  his  associates, 
proved  stimulating  and  challenging. 
Delegates  attacked  each  case  problem 
with  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  The  ex¬ 
change  of  views  and  opinions  among 
each  group  was  animated  and  inform¬ 
ative.  Courses  of  action  decided  upon 
varied  between  and  within  the  groups 
themselves. 

This  case  method  approach  did  not 
come  up  with  a  neat  package  of  ex¬ 
pense-saving  ideas  to  take  home  to  the 
boss.  It  was  not  expected  to.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  opinion  of  those  partici¬ 
pating,  it  was  recognized  as  an  effective 
teaching  tool  in  the  development  of 
judgment,  skills  and  creative  imagina¬ 
tion  which  can  be  applied  back  home 
in  training  and  developing  new  and 
old  executives  alike. 

The  case  discussions  focused  on  the 
necessity  of  getting  the  facts  behind 
the  facts.  They  served  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  getting  at  the  cause 
of  a  particular  problem  as  well  as  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  problem  itself.  They  caused 
each  executive  to  take  an  objective 


look  at  himself  and  his  su|>ervisoiy 
skills.  The  discussions  stimulated  par¬ 
ticipants  to  go  back  home  and  re-ap- 
praise  their  own  operations  with  the 
realization  that  they  themselves  fr^ 
quently  contribute  to  the  problems 
which  arise  between  operating  divis¬ 
ions. 

The  case  material  used  served  to  d^ 
velop  new  lines  of  thinking  tontrary 
to  and  challenging  many  existing  tn- 
ditions. 

Over  90  jjer  cent  of  those  participt- 
ing  lived  on  campus.  They  loved  it 
All  found  the  campus  setting,  away 
from  the  bustle  and  tension  of  normal 
hotel  conferences,  relaxing  and  pleas- 
surable.  It  provided  a  maximum  op¬ 
portunity  for  informal  discussion  and 
exchange  of  information  in  between 
and  after  sessions,  not  normally  avail¬ 
able.  Delegates  enjoyed  the  dormitory 
facilities  and  meals  as  well  as  the  in- 


QUICK 

CASH 

on  your  slow  and  hard 
to  collect  accounts. 

All  payments  made  direct  to  you. 

Our  flat  rote  is  $1.70  to  $2.25  p«r 
account  —  no  other  charge  —  no  com¬ 
missions— no  fees— no  contract  to  sign. 

America's  largest  and  oldest  flat- 
rate  credit  service.  Three  hundred 
thousand  users  can't  be  wrong.  Whole¬ 
sale  and  retail.  Complete  information 
on  request. 


POWER'S  SERVICE,  INC. 

202  S.  State  Street, 

Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  me  complete  details  on 
your  plan.  No  obligation. 

Name _ 

Street - - - 

C  ity _ State _ 

Title _ 
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STORES 


formal  get  logethers  each  day. 

Many  ol  those  participating  plan  to 
use  the  ca^e  problems  presented  back 
home  in  dieir  own  executive  training, 
as  well  as  developing  cases  of  their 
own.  [For  those  who  did  not  attend, 
the  case  material  used  is  available  in 
two  sets  ol  ten  cases  each— one  for  the 
Managetnent  \Vorkshop  and  the  other 
for  the  Personnel  Workshop  —  each 
priced  at  SI. 00  jx^r  set.] 

The  Store  Management  and  Person¬ 
nel  Groups  are  indebted  to  the  Harv¬ 
ard  Business  School  and  particularly 
to  Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair  and 
his  associates  for  their  invaluable  aid 
in  presenting  these  Workshops.  We 
are  also  indebted  to  the  26  store  con¬ 
ference  leaders— all  major  store  execu¬ 
tives— w’ho  gave  so  willingly  and  freely 
of  their  time  both  in  advance  training 
and  in  conducting  case  problem  dis¬ 
cussions. 

A  scroll  inscribed  by  115  j)ersonnel 
directors  and  a  Magnavox  radio  and 
phonograph  were  presented  to  Cieorge 
Plant,  manager  of  NRDGA’s  Store 
Management  Group  and  Employee 
Relations  .Service,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Workshop. 


V|^  n'H  the  adoption  by  the  House 
”  and  Senate  of  the  $1  minimum 
standard  for  wages,  John  C.  Hazen, 
NRDGA’s  vice  president  in  charge  of 
government  affairs,  warned  retailers  to 
expect  a  drive  to  place  retail  establish¬ 
ments  under  coverage  of  the  Fair 
Ltd)or  Standards  Act. 

“This  subject,’’  Ha/en  said,  “will 
come  up  for  consideration  early  in  the 
next  session.”  He  added:  “It  is  vitally 
important  that  every  retailer  discuss 
this  subject  with  his  or  her  congress¬ 
man  during  adjournment.” 

Hazen  advised  that  retailers  -‘trans¬ 
late  a  $1  minimum  to  your  operation. 
Members  of  Gongress  are  impressed 
with  the  impact  upon  your  store  much 
more  than  any  recitation  of  national 
figures. 

“Efforts  that  were  made  to  divide 
retailing  by  singling  out  interstate 
chains  will  no  doubt  be  renewed  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  lobbyists. 
Any  inroads  that  are  made  into  the 
general  field  of  retailing  will  be  dam¬ 


aging,”  Hazen  added. 

“Your  Washington  office  would  ap- 
[ireciate  learning  of  the  results  of  your 
conferences  so  that  w'e  might  be  better 
able  to  direct  your  fight  in  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Capital,”  he  requested. 

Hazen  quoted  Dr.  Emerson  Schmidt, 
economist  for  the  National  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  who  said  that  the  higher 
minimum  wage  w’ould  tend  toward 
higher  prices  and  fewer  jobs.  The 
American  F'arm  Bureau  F'ederation, 
Hazen  said,  also  warned  that  higher 
wages  for  farm  workers  would  further 
reduce  farm  income 
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Western  Controllers'  Meeting.  A  de¬ 
bate  on  the  value  of  fair  trade  laws 
will  be  the  feature  of  a  three-day  con¬ 
ference  to  be  conducted  by  the  West¬ 
ern  States  Regional  Group  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  in  .Salt  l.ake  City, 
August  22,  2.S,  and  24. 

In  addition  to  the  debate  the  group 
will  also  examine  the  new'  exf>ense 
manual,  and  conduct  a  control  clinic. 


25,000 

INSTALLATIONS 
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^Dreams  Unlimited*  {continued  from  page  22) 


and  pocketbook.  It  gives  the  customer 
time  to  dream  out  that  purchase, 
touch  it  and  possess  it. 

Most  of  the  warmth  respondents 
showed  toward  the  personality  of  their 
favorite  store  grew  out  of  this  “right” 
to  touch  and  possess  merchandise  even 
before  paying  for  it. 

“At  -  you  can  get  the 

feel  of  things,  touch  'em  before 
you  are  asked  to  buy,”  Mrs.  G.  H. 
an  upper  middle  class  respondent 
told  us.  “It  is  easier  to  buy,  don't 
ask  me  why— after  you  touch  an 
article.” 

Another  respondent,  Mrs.  H.  N., 
showed  the  same  psychological  need 
in  a  more  involved  way. 

“I  like  to  look  at  things  when 
I  go  shopping,  but  most  of  the 
merchandise  there  is  under  glass.” 

Obviously,  Mrs.  H.  N.  means  that 
she  likes  to  handle  things  she  hopes  to 
buy,  but  glass  is  an  obstacle  in  her 
way. 

Possession  Is  Nino>Tonths.  This  type 
of  psychological  need  is  by  no  means 
far-fetched  since  by  touching  the  mer¬ 
chandise  a  customer  can  fulfill  the 
sensual  need  stimulated  by  effective 
advertising.  When  the  department 
store  advertiser  invites  the  customer  to 
make  a  purchase  because  of  its  vibran¬ 
cy,  stability  and  color,  the  customer 
satisfies  herself  the  sure  way:  touch 
and  find  out  for  yourself  whether  it  is 
the  merchandise  you  dreamed  about. 

Effective  advertising  must  assure  her 
that  her  favorite  department  store  per¬ 
mits  the  right  to  touch  and  possess. 
It  can,  for  example,  project  the  warm, 
intimate  picture  of  a  woman  trying  on 
a  snug-fitting  coat  for  the  first  time 
and  taking  possession  by  sliding  her 
hands  into  the  pockets. 

Here  the  dream  raised  in  the  effect¬ 
ive  advertisement  finds  fulfillment  in 
the  warm  symbol  of  the  coat  to  be 
possessed.  Possession  is  nine-tenths  of 
the  dream  that  brought  the  customer 
into  your  store  in  the  first  place. 

Claims  Can  Create— or  Destroy.  This 
desire  for  certainty  is  another  domi¬ 
nant  psychological  need  found  in  de¬ 
partment  store  customers.  Consequent¬ 


ly,  the  claim  in  an  advertisement  can 
only  be  effective  if  it  is  carried  out  at 
the  other  end— in  the  department 
store.  Claim  is  the  spur  that  sends  the 
customer  chasing  after  ‘dreams  unlim¬ 
ited,'  but  it  will  prove  a  painful  spur 
to  the  department  store  owner  if  the 
claim  does  not  meet  the  certainty  in 
the  mind  of  the  customer.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  always  looking  for  perfection 
and  the  only  way  she  can  be  convinced 
psychologically  that  her  store  of  pref¬ 
erence  is  concerned  with  this  need  is 
for  advertising  claims  to  be  more  than 
a  ‘come-on’  or  a  spur.  The  claim  and 
the  thing  must  be  the  same. 

“I  always  look  at - ,  then 

at - .  I  guess  I  used  to  shop 

at - more,  but  they  had  a 

few  peculiar  ads  a  few  years  ago. 
They  had  some  excellent  furni¬ 
ture  buys  on  sale  at  huge  reduc¬ 
tions  and  mother  went  there 
when  the  store  opened  and  on 
three  occasions  was  informed  that 
all  of  the  advertised  inexpensive 
merchandise  had  been  sold.  I  had 
an  idea  that  it  was  a  come-on  and 
that  they  had  one  or  two  of  each 
advertised  item  simply  to  get  you 
into  the  store,  and  I've  never  felt 
the  same  way  about  the  store  since 
that  time.” 

In  short,  the  respondent  had  ceased 
to  trust  the  store.  This  is  exactly  what 
the  desire  for  certainty  means  in  a 
psychological  sense.  The  store  must 
always  think  of  itself  on  the  customer's 
terms— as  a  personal  friend.  Someone 
to  be  trusted.  When  this  is  gotten  over 
in  department  store  advertising,  you 
have  made  a  lifelong  friend  of  some¬ 
one  who  came  to  ‘look.' 

Most  department  store  owners  think 
of  reputation  or  prestige  in  terms  of 
snob  appeal.  The  customer,  on  the 
other  hand,  thinks  of  these  things  in 
terms  of  the  character  of  the  store. 

"It's  Only  a  Man's  Department."  We 

have  paid  most  attention  to  the  desires 
of  the  women  respondents  in  our  test. 
This  was  no  accident.  Women  make 
up  80  per  cent  of  department  store 
shoppers  and  their  needs  are  dominant. 

However,  let’s  not  forget  to  aim  our 
advertising  psychologically  at  men, 
too.  Our  test  showed  that  most  men 


feel  neglected  by  department  stort^K 

“Department  stores  are  inadt^ 
for  women,”  said  one  respondcuiiM 
“They  push  men  around  there.’'B; 

“Sure,  they  have  men’s  depart- f  :,  | 
ments.  But  it  is  only  a  man’s 
partment,”  said  another  res[)ondi| 
ent.  “Something  put  in  as  ani 
afterthought.” 

Effective  advertising  would  hiA 
light  the  fun  men  can  get  by  ''lioppM 
for  their  wives  and  with  the  la  mitt 
One  shrewd  department  store  uwiH| 
even  came  up  with  the  idea  that  "til 
stag  party  is  never  as  safe  as  wfim 
shopping  together  at  our  store.”  Met 
also  have  dreams  that  they  like  to  sti 
in  competition  with  their  Iriendl^ 
And  they  also  like  to  share  in  the  noi 
dreams  and  ideas  in  circulation.  If  a 
department  store  advertisement  cai 
appeal  to  his  ego,  the  man  will  joit 
the  quest  for  ‘dreams  unlimited.’ 

Since  it  is  now  clear  that  departmi^ 
store  shopping  is  not  merely  lookiii| 
for  buys  that  meet  the  eye,  but  tk 
heart,  it  follows  that  a  departnNl| 
store  finds  itself  clothed  in  the  soci4 
status  created  by  the  way  the  custonMf 
thinks  and  feels  about  it.  When  a  cus¬ 
tomer  chooses  to  take  out-of-towB 
friends  to  the  store  of  preference,  whfi 
a  customer  gets  angry  at  salesmeiA 
pressuring,  when  a  customer  demanH 
trust— all  these  things  add  to  the  psy¬ 
chological  need  in  the  customer  hii» 
self  to  transmit  a  real  social  status  to 
the  store  of  his  choice. 

How  does  a  department  suw 
achieve  this  social  status?  Initially,  m 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  key  to 
successful  department  store  atlvertk 
ing  is:  “dreams  unlimited.”  Thus  thii 
social  status  is  achieved  by  carcW 
nurturing  of  this  concept  of  “drea® 
unlimited,”  by  a  flow  of  new  and  sti» 
ulating  ideas,  and  by  a  general  atmoo 
phere  of  the  trust  and  character  one 
looks  for  in  a  personal  friend  or  if 
one’s  community.  It  takes  rharactti 
in  order  to  dream— profitably. 

The  psychology  of  everyday  livinf. 
helps  us  to  find  clues  to  this  character. 
When  we  have  found  it  we  can  do  a 
bigger  job  than  ever  in  depaiimeM 
stores.  The  deeper  we  go  into  thil 
psychology  at  work  in  the  store  as  a 
whole  and  in  the  department  in  pat- 
ticular,  the  more  we  can  learn  about 
getting  customers  to  buy  in  our  stoitt 
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